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“Having just got back from 18 months 
in Korea, I thought you would like to 
know that out shove Barney’ $ is Gs pop- 
ular as ever and eagerly sought after 
in the Naafi. Needless to say, “Barney” s 
is not adversely affected even though 
the temperature ts up to 100° or don mn 
to —12°. It’s always fresh and pleasant 
to smoke.” 


it’s MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


Bo Pr; | A re & | Who is he to interfere—the boy is keen 

on mechanical things and especially the 

é | family. With a unique rotary scythe 

hy ea CLO | action it slices through any length of 
eeeecrarse 









nccare ota CHOCOLATE 
rae wn My PEPPERMINT 


with velvet-smooth 


| Tobler Chocolate. CREAMS 



















Feather Takes it eaay WM 















Rotoscythe—the light and simple power 
mower which can be used by all the 


| grass, all cuttings being vacuum collected. y 
No regrinding. One year guarantee. 
Prices from £31. 





The Major's letter can be | 
seen at 104 Holborn, E.C.1 


This famous tobacco is also available in two 

other strengths. The full strength variety 

is known as Punchbowle. Whilst in the 

mild form it is called Parson’s Pleasure. 

Each of the three strengths is priced at | 

4/6d. the ounce. 
| 
| 





f Write for your FREE Rotoscythe Compendium contain- 
ing booklet Lawn Lore and complete set of illustrated 
t CY g brochures. 


DEPT Pl - SLOUGH ~- BUCKS Tel 21367 
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Four years buried* 


3 TERRY 2 — 
q aa pr VEN in 1945, when the war in Europe 


had ended, flying had its hazards. 
Vlight-Lieutenant Bolton learnt this only 
too well; it was May 13th when he had to 
erash-land in the South of England, and 
was badly injured. His aircraft, a 
Typhoon, was completely wrecked, and 
—a more personal tragedy —his Rolex 
Oyster disappeared. 

Later, when he recovered, he made a 
few wry enquiries of the police; but of 
course, the watch had gone. 

Four years passed; in fact, it was al- 
most exactly four years to the day when 
a man who lived near where the Typhoon 
had crashed was digging in his garden. 
He saw something glitter in the earth; 
when he stooped and picked it up— yes, 
it was the pilot’s watch. 

The case had corroded and the hands 
had rusted; but these were incidentals. 
After four years in the earth the delicate 
mechanism was still unharmed; the 
Oyster case had protected it perfectly. A 
little work by the Rolex repair staff 
and that watch is still keeping perfect 
time today. 

Well, this is what happened to one 
Rolex Oyster. And when you remember 
that the Rolex Oyster, to stay accurate, 
has to tick exactly 452,000 times a day; 
and that, as in all other Rolex watches, 
the lubricating oil has been carefuily 
measured to one thousandth of a gramime, 
you can realize the exquisite delicacy of a 
Rolex movement. More credit to the 
Rolex designers that four years of rain 
and snow and summer dust had not 
penetrated the Oyster case. 

But, you may argue, most watches 
would never have to undergo a test like 
that. True! But all watches have enemies 

dirt and damp, dust and perspiration 

and the sort of watch that will stand 
that fall and those four years can hardly 
be harmed by slighter hazards. A perfect 
movement perfectly protected is what 
you want—— and what you find in a Rolex 
Oyster. You find it, too, in the Tudor, the 
junior member of the Rolex family, 
which is also protected by the Oyster case. 











% This is a true story, taken from a letter written 
by the pilot in question (ex-Flight-Lieutenant 
W. Bolton, of Urmston, Lancashire) to the Rolex 
Watch Company. A photoprint of the original 
letter can be epee at = offices of the 
“ - Rolex Watch Company Limited, 1 Green Street, 
“He saw something glitter in the earth; he stooped and picked it up” London, W,1. 
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FREE COLOUR BROCHURE To protect the delicate move- 
OF ROLEX WATCHES ment, Rolex craftsmen and tech- 
; 4 nicians laboured for years to 
For the latest information on produce the Oyster case, Em- 
Rolex watches recently arrived ploying the safest method of 
in this country, and the name waterproofing —the  self-sealing 
and address of your nearest action of one metal on another 
Rolex dealer, write to the the Rolex Oyster was the first, 
Rolex Watch Company Limited, 


: and is still the foremost, water- 
1 Green St., Mayfair, London, W.1 


proof watch in the world, 


ROLEX 


A landmark in the history of Time measurement 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 
1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 








Scruffy hair 





This is 
DRY SCALP 


Looks awful, doesn’t it? 
1s your hair dry, scruffy, 
unmanageable, dand- 
ruff-flecked, like this? 
Then buy ‘ Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic today! 


Start to use 





puts people off! 


Here's how to end 


DRY SCALP 


SCRUFFY HAIR looks awful! Flakes of dandruff 
in the parting, or on the collar. . 
look — Dry Scalp can spoil the smartest appearance. 


‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, and 
you'll notice a wonderful difference! Hair will 
look healthy and stay tidy all day; dandruff will 
disappear! Just a regular massage with a few drops | 
for 20 seconds every day; don’t rub— just work 
it in gently, moving the whole scalp. This treat- 
really | 


. that uncombed 


ment is 
economical. So 
start using “Vase- 
line’ Hair Tonic 
today. 


What a difference! 
When you end Dry 
Scalp with ‘ Vase- 
line’ Hair Tonic, 
your scalp feels 
better, your hair 
stays well-groomed 
all day. 


| Vaseline | 


Vaséling HAIR TONIC u 





THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 


*' Vaseline’ « the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mig Co. Lid 





HOLD THE RECORDS 


for WRIST (30mm) and POCKET WATCHES 


at Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland. 
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ask your local 
ZENITH agent 
or write to us 
for his name 
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DAISEE JUTE 


JOINS 


am is trying to put you in the picture. And 
the picture is jute on duty. Jute at the front. 
Jute over the top of helmets. Keeping chins up. 


Camouflaging guns. Carrying spuds for bashing. 


(And if you were ever on the carpet, you were 
standing on jute.) 

Less obviously, but just as surely, jute serves in 
peace — faithfully, modestly, almost anonymously. 
You'll find string of it. 


Scrim of it. Bags of it. 


Wherever there’s toughening, carrying, securing, 


backing to be done, jute is doing a great deal of it. 


Jur FE 2292299202000 


INpysTRIES “TD 






—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords ar 

ing fabrics: 
) 

linoleum, 


cd ropes; jute carpets and furnish- 


yarn for carpets; webbing; cotton belting; cloth for backing 


for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and plasterer’s scrim. 


There may be an application of your business. Why not write to us:— 


| JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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It took 
160 years 


| 


In the laboratories at Newton Chambers are discovered and developed germicides and dis- 





men with a single-minded attachment to scien- infectants such as Izal, Sanizal and Zal that are 
tific truth, men who wage a continuous war household names today. At Newton Chambers 
against bacteria and disease. It is this research every present-day development is inspired by 


staff which, generation by generation, has 160 years of service to the community. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 













HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL 
ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 








THE CAP 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


MADE IN ONE PIECE FROM PLIABLE FELT AND 
ONLY HALF THE WEIGHT OF OTHER CAPS 
° 
MODERN STREAMLINED SHAPE 
* 

CAN BE PACKED OR FOLDED FOR 
THE POCKET OR TRAVEL CASE 
6 
NEW MIXTURE COLOURINGS 


CHRISTYS’ 
FELT CAPS 


Obtainable from :— 


CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men's shops everywhere 











" Now Mcan say 
“As right as 


my SMITHS 
watch °~ 


With contidence in their rapidly growing 
reputation for extreme accuracy and dura- 
bility, more and more men and women 
with discriminating taste are choosing Smiths de luxe 
15-jewel British Watches. They are sold exclusively 
by Jewellers, who know that over a century of un- 
retarded progress in the manufacture of fine precision 
instruments, is behind them. ‘The care with which 
they are made is the care of Britain’s finest craftsmen 

. care which matches the superb quality of the 
movements with artistry in design and impeccable 
finish. Every watch is unconditionally guaranteed 
for one year. 


All. 1S JEWEL Modern style, 
beautifully designed men's watch with 
chrome and stainless steel case, and 
raised gilt alternate arabic and baton 
numerals. 8.15.0. Ocher models 
from £7.15 .0, 
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oMITH 


DE LOXE 
LEVER WATCHES 
SMITHS 















ENGLISH CLOCKS LTO, LONDON, N W.2 








































. . . tailored for leisure 


"THIS is the Commando among cloths: tough, 


solid, dependable Hold it in your hand 
and you know that here is a cloth which 
belongs outdoors; wherever clothes and 
brambles get together 

Such a cloth is ideal for sport 


and leisure wear. Consider, for in- 
stance, our cavalry twill * breex, for 
both men and women. These are 
the handsome belted slacks which 
bolster a man's confidence and 
minimise a woman's silhouette 
their flat-set pockets and con- 
siderate hip design are a 
triumph of understate- 
ment. ‘ Breex’' are avail- 
able ready-to-wear, with 
leatherbound turn-ups, 
‘Lightning’ zip fasteners, and a suede- 
lined belt with our own unique stud- 
buckle; at about five guineas for 
women, five and a half for men. 
Your ‘Breex’ can be worn with 

| any sport or leisure jacket, but 
really excel themselves in the 
company of a cavalry twill 

| all-purpose hacking jacket 
in the region of eight and a 
half guineas for 
women, ten 
for men. 


*‘AVALRY TWILL breeches material 

has been the speciality of Harry Hall 
since 1915 and is now being tailored 
for leisure with the same meticulous 
skill which has made Harry Hall the 


most trusted name in riding wear. 










You can judge the results for 
yourself, one block south from 


Oxford Circus or at accredited 








agents throughout the country.*® 

for thoroughbred clothes 

235-237, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.| 


Telephone : REGent 660/ 


























®Messrs. Hallzone, Ltd., '04, Marylebone Lane, W.1 (WELbeck 9962) 


will be pleased to supply the name and address of your mecrest stockist 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOWATER ORGANISATION 


have recently been established at Bowater House in Stratton 


Street, London. This drawing by Myerscough Walker looks 
southwards down Stratton Street towards Piccadilly and Green 
Park. An impressive building, it is a fitting headquarters for 
the great organisation that produces, converts and distributes to 
all parts of the world so many millions of tons of the world’s 


paper — paper that becomes the wrapper for your food, paper for 
the newspapers, magazines and books you read, paper for the 
sacks and drums that have a thousand industrial uses, paper for 
the packages that protect delicate machinery . . . all these, and 
many other things made by Bowaters from paper, touch our lives 
in some way every day. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BOWATER HOUSE - 


* UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA * 


STRATTON STREET 


AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA 


LONDON °: W.1 


FIRE NORWAY SWEDEN 


Grosvenor 4161 
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Water to your liking, Mr. Wishart ? 


In our homes we have come to take it as a matter of course that the turn 
of a tap will provide a limitless supply of the purest water. And rightly so. But in 
industry, water can play havoc with boilers and water installations by causing corrosion or 


scale formation, adding much to the burden of maintenance and cost. Experience has shown that the treatment 


. 
of such water with small quantities of sodium metaphosphate (Ca/gon) willend these troubles. Albright & Wilson, who 


manufacture this and many other phosphates, maintain a Water Treatment Advisory Service for industry. 


ft Chemicals for Industry 





ALGBRIGCHT -@ WIitseOn-LiID- 49 PAGE CLANE+ LONDON- W. 2 
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Ss== 20 million miles 
across the Atlantic 


B.O.A.C. has completed 20 million miles of transatlantic flying. 
Calculated on a continuous flight basis, this represents about ten 
years spent in the air! Why not follow the example of thousands 
of B.O.A.C.-minded travellers and “ take to the air” yourself 
next time ? 


Direct to New York Direct to Montreal 


Moniatch 


ety 
“Monarch 


De Luxe overnight services for very particular people, no extra fare. 


Fully pressurized Stratocruiser airliners, Double-decked spaciousness ; 
luxurious lower-deck lounge. Complimentary meals and mealtime 
drinks. Attentive night-long service. Foam-soft private berth at 


m< rderate extra cost. 


Also regular 1st Class services by Stratocruiser from London to New York 
via Prestwick and Boston, and from London to Montreal via Prestwick. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 


Victoria, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323); 75 Regent Street, Wir (MAYfair 6611), 
or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF eel 
FLY BRITISH BY B-0-A-( 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


BRITISH SEAGULL 


“The $est- Outboard Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO. POOLE, DORSET Telephone POOLE 818 











PLR POP OS 


EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES BY 
PLAYER’S 
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TYRES 


are SO 
consistently good! 





CAR TYRES + TRUCK TYRES + TRACTOR TYRES - MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 


i like my customers \ RIGH DARK HONEYDEW 


to be particular We soon spot the people ' FLAKE OR RUBBED OUT 


who go for quality. When they’re ordering light ale they 
mostly ask for Whitbread, as you did. I expect it’s the ¢§ 
flavour really, but I’ve heard no end of people say how well : 
it keeps. You pay a bit extra for Whitbread’s Pale Ale 
but, as the knowing ones say, you can always rely on it. 














My customers say — 


the best of the light ales is a | 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 





NOW IN 2oz. 


A GALLAHER TOBACCO 





WHITBREAD & CO, LTD. 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON WCI 




















~ 
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CHAGAS 


N large areas of South America, up to 
half of the population suffer from the 
effects of Chagas disease — an illness 
that causes acute debility, fever, and 
often idiocy, paralysis and death. There 
is no known cure for Chagas disease, 
and, until recently, there was no effective 
method of preventing its spread, for the 
large, bloodsucking bugs that carry it are 
immune to most insecticides. In 1948 
I.C.I. undertook experimental work in 
the control of the Chagas disease 
carrier when a technical service 
man from I.C.1I. General 
Chemicals Division visited South 
America in connection with 
the use of “Gammexane” 


DISEASE 





insecticides. Laboratory tests carried out 
in Chile, Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
gave such promising results that a full 
scale field-trial was arranged. This took 
place at an up-country village in Uruguay 
where the interior of every infested 
building was sprayed with a 
““Gammexane ” preparation. The trial 
was an outstanding success. A single 
application of this powerful insecticide 
wiped out the entire bug population of 
the village. As a result of this 
technical service work by I.C.L., 
campaigns to eliminate Chagas 
disease are now being 
undertaken in a number of 
South American republics. 
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Victory at Monte Carlo? 


The famous Ford Zephyr-6 — a medium-priced, comfortable family 
saloon — took first place among the élite of Europe’s expensive 


sports cars with its outright win in the Monte Carlo Rally. 


The Zephyr-6 will still head its class a long time from 
now because Ford sets the fashion in motoring. The 
Zephyr’s sleek simple lines are in harmony with what 
it does — acceleration, speed, safety, all under control 
at a touch. You will find it an entirely new motoring 
experience to drive a Zephyr. Ford Dealers everywhere 
are giving trial runs — free and without obligation — 

see your Dealer or write to us and we will arrange one 
for you. They and we want you to be able to tell | 
your friends about this exciting British car. 


Exciingly ahead | 
in design 7 Zaye | 











ZEPHYR-SIX £532 PLUS PCRCHASE TAX £297 ., 8 





‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 


kaka a fee led a lmeL 00 in 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI | 

















FORD MOTOR cOMPAN Y LCimiwreo ° DAGENHAM 
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ROWDS attending sporting events in Czecho- 
A slovakia, reports a news agency, are required to 
bring twenty pounds of waste paper with them, and 
ovaoey «cannot gain admission until 
a Se F . 
am ay — oy it has been collected by 
SS DTT ES attend: T ste 

See Ie =n attendant. The system 
ox ,><~<~—svaries” slightly in this 
RNS : ae ater 
7” country, where the offering 
is voluntary and not col- 

lected until later. 


= SAS = 
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When Mr. Bernard 
Lynch, a parachutist, 
reached the ground the 
other day after being fired in an ejector seat from a 
Meteor III flying six miles up at five hundred miles an 
hour, and making an oxygen-assisted descent of nine- 
teen thousand feet, at a speed not disclosed, before his 
main parachute canopy was opened by pre-set barostat 
mechanism to bring him down the last mile or two, he 
sprained an ankle. That'll teach him. 


B B 


The imminence of Budget day, 1953, will come as a 
shock to those taxpayers who, having given up smcking 
on Budget day, 1952, now realize that they have less 
than a week before they are due to give it up again. 


B 8 


Defending a young girl brought before the Juvenile 
Court by her parents, a Croydon solicitor gave his 
opinion that such a step would not have 
been taken “if the father had known 
how the wheels of the law grind ex- 
ceeding deep.” This was accepted by 
the Bench as some sort of attempt at 
a quotation from something or other, 
possibly Longfellow or somebody. 


B a 


The warning by the London County 
Council that auxiliary strutting or 
shoring may be necessary to support 


P 


CHARIVARIA 


crowded balconies and 


B 
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parapets overlooking the 
Coronation route has come as a timely hint to 
lessors. Without it they might not have thought to 

A 5 z 
collect the day’s fees in advance. 


Ba 


Wit from All Over 


“Mr. Justice Upjohn... 
prefaced his speech by saying 
that the Chairman had 
warned him not to overrun 
his time. Slowly he un- 
strapped a wristwatch and 
laid it on the table. ‘It's 
all right with me,’ he said. 
‘I always wear two watches.’ 
Then he added: ‘But don’t 
assume | wear a belt as well 
as braces.’”’ 

Sunday Express 


B 


“TV's Leslie Mitchell, as 
question-master, radiated an 
aura of masculine know- 
ledgeability even more mel- 
lowing than the best modern 
slow combustion stove. When 
a member lamented that 
‘plumbers are capable of 
telling a woman anything to 
suit their purpose,’ ‘True, I 
fear, of all men!’ he sadly 
assured her.” 

Good Housekeeping 


a 


Think might one as easy as isn’t this that them of 


some from reminders in 


result soon may children 


modern by reading backward on comment newspaper 


continuing. 


Ba 


Ba 


The Ministry of Transport’s ambitious new plan 
to solve London’s problems of traffic congestion 
includes provision for introducing parking meters on 
the American plan. The operation of these is said to 
be extremely simple, though there may be certain 
unlooked-for complications just at first. 



























~URVEYING the contemporary 

situation one is constantly re- 
minded of Cervantes’s masterpiece, 
Don Quixote De La Maneha 
incidentally, now available in a new 
and accomplished translation by 
Samuel Putnam (Cassell, 63/-). This 
is doubtless because the age which 
produced Don Quixote bore certain 
resemblances to our own. It, 
too, was transitional, and therefore 
bewildering. 

The players prepared their 
parts, but all unknown to them the 
play itself had been changed, with 
the result that their entrances were 
inept, their costumes and make-up 
unsuitable, and their lines irrelevant. 
In such circumstances there is a 
great temptation to follow Don 
Quixote’s example, and __ insist 
that the lack of relation between 
what happens and what is supposed 
to happen is due to some spell or 
enchantment laid by a malignant 
magician, 

Quixotry, indeed, abounds, and 
the very faces of those who engage 
in it-lean and dry in their self- 
righteousness—often irresistibly re- 
call the features of the Knight of the 
Woeful Countenance, who nowadays 
is liable to get into the House of 
Commons, if not into the Govern- 
ment. It would bea diverting occu- 
pation to construct a Don Quixote 
of our days. Where Cervantes’s 
hero was led into amiable but 
disastrous lunacy by a_ belated 
obsession with the literature of 
chivalry, our hero’s commonest 
obsession is the concept of progress, 
and the prophets, from Rousseau to 
H. G. Wells, who have expounded 
it. The barber and the curate of 
La Mancha, it will be recalled, felt 
bound to wall up Don Quixote’s 
library, and consigned to the flames 
many of the volumes which had so 
unsettled the poor knight’s wits. 
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QUIXOTRIES OF OUR DAYS 


There would be an_ equally 
strong case for finding a sensible 
contemporary barber and curate 
(if any such there be) to undertake 
a like task to-day. It may be 
doubted, however, whether they 
would succeed any better than the 
la Mancha pair did. Even without 
his books, Don Quixote set forth 
once again, anxious as before not 
to lose any time, “for he could 
not but blame himself for what the 
world was losing by his delay, so 
many were the wrongs that were to 
be righted, the grievances. to be 
redressed, the abuses to be done 
away with, and the duties to be 
performed.” 

Toa contemporary Don Quixote 
similarly bent, it is as useless to 
point out that, far from progressing, 
most of mankind have fallen into a 
more wretched condition than at 
any time since the Dark Ages, as it 
was to point out to the original 
Don Quixote that what he took for 
menacing giants were in fact harm- 
less windmills, and that what he 
took to be Mambrino’s helmet was 
only a barber's brass basin. 

If, to a seeing eye, it is clearly 
apparent that large areas of the 
world have reverted to sheer bar- 
barism, or are fast falling into 
chaos, Don Quixote still can argue 
that just as what seemed to Sancho 


Panza’s bewitched gaze a flock of 


sheep was in fact a mighty army, 
so a seeming Gadarene rush to ruin 
is in fact the fulfilment of all that 


has been promised in the name of 


progress, The windmills of faltering, 
waning power creak round, and he 
charges at them; in pale twilight 
he sees a wondrous new dawn. 

In this connection, one of Don 
Quixote’s adventures deserves par- 
ticular mention. He was shocked 
to observe a party of manacled 
prisoners on their way to the galleys, 
and, in his capacity as knight-errant 
vowed to “favonr the needy and 
aid those who are oppressed by the 
powerful,” he felt bound to set them 
free. When this was done, and their 
guards had been driven away, the 
prisoners turned on Don Quixote 
and Sancho and pelted them with 


422 


stones. They then made off, 
leaving Sancho and Don Quixote, 
tosinante and the ass, alone: 


*... the ass, crestfallen and pen- 
sive, wagging its ears now and then, 
being under the impression that the 
hurricane of stones that had raged 
about them was not yet over; 
Rosinante stretched alongside his 
master, for the hack also had been 
felled by a stone; Sancho naked 
and fearful of the Holy Brother- 
hood; and Don Quixote, making 
wry faces at seeing himself so 
mishandled by those to whom he 
had done so much good.” 


This is the lesson which all Don 
Quixotes of all ages cannot learn. 
They can never get it into their 
heads that when the mighty have 
been pulled down from their seats 
and the humble and meek exalted, 
the humble and meek then neces- 
sarily become mighty in their turn 
and behave as such. Quixotry, 
therefore, tends to be harmful to all 
concerned, as may be seen to-day, 
notably in Africa, which is sorely 
beset by two versions of it. 

On the one hand, there are 
those who manage to persuade 
themselves that salvation lies in 


the introduction and extension of 


parliamentary government as now 
practised in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast. On the other, there are 
those who, like Dr. Malan, envisage 
the everlasting dominion of a few 


Europeans ‘ever vast hordes of 


Africans, Coloured and _ Asians. 
Each of these Quixotries, as is ever 
the way, stimulates and exacerbates 
the other. 

Dr. Malan, riding his old Voor- 
trekker nag across the veldt, and 
bearing the word “Apartheid” on 
his standard, runs into another 
knight, not less foolishly accoutred, 
with ‘Racial Equatity” on his. As 
their two antique lances cross, an‘ 
they glare at one another from be- 
hind their cardboard visors, one can 
only mutter with ‘Sancho: “‘What I 
make out of it all is that these 
adventures that we go looking for 
will end by bringing us so many 
misadventures that we shan't know 
which is our right foot.” 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
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South Africa goes to the polls next Wednesday. 








DO not envy, 
Said the scribe Ching Fo, 

“The Public Treasurer, 

Li Tin Wang. 
At the season of bird-song, 

And bees and blossom, 
When tender fancies 

Visit the mind 
And ill-constructed maidens 

Acquire new beauty, 
Li Tin Wang 

Frowns in the counting-house, 
Fingering the gold, 

Measuring the debts, 
Devising new taxes 

For the suffering people, 
And fashioning at night 

An interminable oration. 
You have heard,”’ 

Said the scribe Ching Fo, 
“Of the Smiling Dragon 

Of Wei Pan Pei, 
Which, before breathing fire, 


Gives out the scent of flowers. 


You have heard 
Of the man-devouring 
Men of the Mountains, 
Who, planning the feast, 
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FROM THE CHINESE 


The Treasurer 


And heating the cauldron, 
Generously exert themselves 


To put the captive 


At his ease 
With complimentary speeches, 

With singing and music, 
And the uplifting spectacle 

Of dancing damsels. 
Such will be the utterance 

Of Li Tin Wang. 

‘It is in my heart,’ 

The Treasurer will say, 
‘To scatter blessings 

On the faithful people. 
They have laboured nobly, 

Especially the humble, 
even the high and wealthy 

Have not done badly. 
It is in my heart 

To say to you all 
“Cease from toil! 

Rest and be merry. 
Half of the cruel taxes 

I abolish to-day. 

Go forth, good people, 
To the Happy Hills, 
And under the shade-trees 

Blissfully recline.”’ 
(At this place,” 

Said the scribe Ching Fo, 
‘There will be tears 

As large as beetles, 
As wet as bubbles, 

In the eyes of Li Tin Wang.) 
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“But, alas, good people, 
I cannot say it. 
It would not be safe, 
It would not be reasonable. 
In the Valley of Wickedness 
The bandits gather: 


There must be taxes 


To hire the soldiers. 


There must be taxcs 


To pay the cultivators 
For growing rice 
To give to the hungry. 


There must be taxes 


To pay the scribes 
Who count the cultivators 
And collect the rice. 

3esides, the Rulers 


Have purchased the ox-wagons: 


There must be taxes 
To furnish oxen 
To carry the persons 
Who feed the oxen. 
So, well-beloved people, 
Blinded with weeping, 
I must increase the taxes, 
For this is reasonable. 
But be comforted! 
In a hundred years, 
If you toil more diligently, 


You may find the Happy Hills.” 


Li Tin Wang,” 

Said the scribe Ching Fo, 
“Is honourably right 

Or rather, he is reasonable. 
But if | were the Treasurer 

I would say to the people 
‘In this bright heart 


There are bird-song and blossom: 


It is not reasonable, 
Sut I bring down the taxes. 
And you, good people, 
Like patient oxen, 
Surprised and soothed 
By a kindly word 
And the sudden absence 
Of savage blows, 
Will toil so strongly 
That all will be well, 
And in three swift years 


We shall see the Happy Hills.’ 


Who can tell?” 

Said the scribe Ching Fo. 
“It is not reasonable, 

It is not safe, 
But there may 

Be something in it.” 
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“7 put it all down to a spirit of adventure.” 


DAMNATION IN THE DAMP 


N these caves, said the hand-out, 
the Hell-Fire Club held their most 
secret and profane orgies. 

We leant against the iron 
scaffolding, holding our candles and 
gazing at the pile of chalk rubble 
that filled the floor-space of the 
Banqueting Hall. “ You’ve been up 
against the wall,” the man behind 
me said; ‘chalk all over your mac.” 
i said ‘‘ Never mind, it ‘ll wash off.” 

The air was damp and smelt of 
incense and candle-smoke. It might 
have been Oxford in the ‘twenties. 
“Actually,” said the Heir, “the 
Styx has dried up.” We nodded, 
and the candles flickered together. 
There didn’t seem any reason why it 
should havedried up. Water dripped 
continually from the roof, and the 
chalk mush under our feet was 
soaking. 


“That picture on the wall,” he 
said, “‘is a very horrible one.” We 
all crowded to look, bulging between 
the steel pipes like heifers in a 
cattle-market. ‘We haven't had it 
cleaned,” he said. The picture 
presented a blank face of mottled 
chalk. ‘ Your back!” said one of the 
evening papers. “It’s the chalk,” 
I said. “I think I must have 
been standing up against the wall.” 

He said “We can’t allow the 
general public into the Inner 
Temple.” We nodded again. We 
were going in, the invitation said so. 
Actually,” he said, ‘it’s not really 
safe. We’ve had a lot of chalk down. 
You can try if you like.” We 
shuffled in the pen, looking up in the 
candle-light at the damp vaults of 
rough-hewn, crumbling chalk. No 
one made a move. ‘ You've been up 
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against the wall,” said a daily. 
“Yes,” I said, ‘my back. It will 
wash off.” 

We filtered out into the daylight, 
dowsed our candles and were photo- 
graphed, rather self-consciously, 
against the Gothique flint portico. 
The niches had been filled with 
busts since the picture on the hand- 
out was done. One was contorted 
with pain. There was no name, but 
if he was a Brother of St. Francis, 
it was probably rheumatism. The 
others looked simply bored, in the 
placid, wide-eyed way busts do. 
None of them looked very orgiastic. 
There was a stand with a striped 
awning selling minerals and satanic 
souvenirs, 

“Fancy having orgies in that 
place,” said a Sunday. “Tough. All 
that chalk.” P. M. Hupparp 


The Educational Ladder 


INCE I became 
Head of the 
History Depart- 
ment, I think one 
of the 
promotions — in 


swiftest 
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the record of the 
school, I been finding — it 
increasingly irksome to have to 
work with the present Deputy 
Head. Pershore may be the senior 
man on the staff, but at many 
schools the second-in-command is 
appointed by the Head. Rule-of- 
thumb seniority is quite absurd. 
The Head is no scholar and I think 
distrusts Pershore’s skill in landing 
University scholarships. 

As Head of a Department I sit 
at the first staff table for meals. 
Boring, usually, but useful when the 
Ciovernors visit us. Sir John Grode 
is Governor of six 


have 


schools, He 
finds Pershore supercilious—not a 
word he was able to find on his own. 

Great relief to be able to delegate 
the routine work of the Scouts to 
poor Applebody and the new men. 
I can concentrate on finding my 
way about the committee structure 
of the Scouts’ organization and 
trying to get a troop on the air. 
Best offer so far is to broadcast 
Camp Fire Songs to Finland at 7.30 
a.m., but it is at least a toe inside 
the door. Founding a Schools’ 
Historical Models Competition is 
taking up a frightful lot of time. I 
give envelope-addressing instead of 
impositions now and set more pages 
of the text-book per test, which 
reduces correcting. 

I shall have to take on a dormi- 
tory, although the increase in work 
is awful: governing bodies will not 
appoint Heads to boarding schools 
who lack dormitory experience. Also 
T am not really in close enough touch 
with the athletes, who often have 
the ear of influential Old Boys. 
The leading dormitory at the 
moment is Buller, but most of their 
stars will leave soon. Then it will 
probably lie between Roberts und 
Kitchener. As far as I can forecast 
it, Kitchener will just manage to 
pull off the Greyne Shield. The only 
real danger is that Fortescue B. J. 
in Roberts will win the middle 


school boxing as well as the fencing. 
The present master in charge of 
Kitchener is Cobbling. He is proud 
of his voice. 

Sir Jolin Grode was very inter- 
ested when I took him round the 
collection of models. I have per- 
suaded him to become a patron of 
the Competition. He is offering a 
special prize for the best entry from 
this school; just as well, as it would 
never do for one of my own boys to 
win outright. Much better to make 
St. Willoughby’s something like 
third equal. 

All boys cheat, so it was easy 
to catch Fortescue out in a History 
test. Sent him to the Head “as an 
example.” 

One of Pershore’s duties is to 
work out the time-table. This needs 
a curious combination of chess mind 
and intuition. One must make 
everything fit and at the same time 
avoid such personal difficulties as 
giving an irascible man more periods 
than someone like poor Applebody. 
Have hired a man who is supporting 
himself by composing crossword 
puzzles while acquiring a practice as 
a statistician, He has provided me 
with a new time-table to keep up my 
sleeve and some ingenious criti- 
cisms of Pershore’s. I fired these off 
at Break. Several of the senior 
men, who wish to succeed Pershore, 
adopted my criticisms as their own. 

Whenever I pop up to the 
B.B.C. about getting the Scouts 
some more time on the air I mention 
the existence of a remarkable 
amateur tenor on our staff. Have 
finally bullied somebody of indeter- 
minate status and weak personality 
to write to Cobbling asking whether 
he would be 
audition. 


interested in an 
When in his simple way 
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~ LAST STEPS AT ST. WILLOUGHBY’S 


advised him 
strongly of the danger of switching 


he consulted me I 


professions without acquiring new 
He has 


almost decided to throw up his job. 


professional qualifications. 


Pershore came under heavy fire 
at the staff meeting. Irritably he 
said that doing the time-table was a 
fiendish job and that if anybody 
happened to be able to toss off a 
better one he was welcome to. |! 
shut myself away for two hours and 
then rushed to the Head with not 
only a new time-table but elaborate 
notes showing how much better it 
was than Pershore’s. The Head is a 
vague man and did not care to 
reveal his incapacity for mastering 
the detail concerned. As Master in 
Charge of Time-table I shall exercise 
a very real influence on school 
affairs. The powers left to the 
Deputy-Head are of lesser import- 
ance, though there would be ad- 
vantages in holding the office when 
applying for another post. 

All going well. The Models 
Competition has got my name well 
known in the educational world. 
As dormitory master of Kitchener I 
see nothing serious in the way of the 
Greyne Shield—nothing that can- 
not be removed by placing leading 
athletes from other dormitories in 
detention at critical times, and 
similar devices. Sir John Grode has 
criticized Pershore adversely to the 
Head, who was already both jealous 
of his teaching and anxious to 
appear knowledgeable about the 
defects of his time-table. I have been 
appointed Deputy-Head. This has 
caused a good deal of bad feeling 
but, as one of the senior men said, 
‘Haywood is not likely to be here 
to worry us long.” 


R. G. G. Price 
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ALGERIA 


HE Foreign Legion is not 
what it was. The Legionaries 
now read in bed, just like any 
other fighting men. Major Hell 
(sic), the Commander of the station 
—one of the Alsatian Hells— 
showed me the snug new dormitory, 
the product of his taste, which had 
cost him a million franes to furnish. 

“We call it ‘Music,’” he said. 
“Tt was once the music room, but 
the men needed a bigger one, with 
better acoustics.” 

There was a nice warm stove in 
“Music.” Pretty coloured tiles 
paved the floor. Partitions of art 
matting divided bed from bed. At 
the head of each stood a helmet, 
with a pair of gay red-and-green 
epaulettes. Fibre suitcases were 
artfully concealed. 

“C"est coquet, n’est-ce pas ?” said 
Major Hell. “It’s cute?” 

I agreed. 

“The sous-officiers, of course, 
have rooms to themselves.” 

“With hot and cold water?” 

“Of course. And shower baths.” 

We went out into the quad- 
rangle. It was the lunch-time 
break. Legionaries in white caps 
were swarming across to the com- 
mon rooms. The tricolour flapped 
proudly at the head of the flagstaff. 
The atmosphere was like that of a 
robust public school, where the tone 
is good. A little bullying, perhaps. 
But all quite straightforward. No 
sneaking. No beastliness. And a 
high cultural tone. 

Cézanne’s “Card Players” 
looked down on the bar, where the 
Legionaries stood each other light 
apéritifs to the hum of a giant 
refrigerator. The works of other 
Impressionists decorated the walls, 
in reproductions which would not 
have diszraced the British Council. 
Vitrines showed examples of pottery 





Culture for 


and sculpture, the handiwork of 
Legionaries. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Major Hell, 
“that it is chilly to-day. As a rule 
we have the awnings and the 
parasols out, and they sit in the sun, 
on the terrace. Comme a la plage. 
Like the beach. You are ready for 
luncheon ?”’ 

We strolled over to the kitchens, 
where a Legionary’s lunch was laid 
before me: hors d’@uvres (with two 
kinds of sausage), a rich dark stew, 
two vegetables, salad, macaroni 
with cheese, two fruits, a quarter 
flask of red wine, coffee. Dinner 
would be similar. The weekly 
menus were chalked on a board, with 
the price of everything: paté or 
cheese for breakfast, meat twice a 
day, no meal without wine, all at a 
cost to the French taxpayer of four 
shillings per Legionary per day. 

Major Hell, as we ate, recalled a 
period of service with the British 
Army during the war, and the 
strange British habit of eating jam 
with macaroni. “But usually,” he 


said, “I was able to exchange my 

porridge for a tin of pilchards.” 
We toured the buildings. The 

Legionaries were digesting their 








the Legion 


luncheon, sunk in leather armchairs, 
reading newspapers in French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, even 
American; or the school mag, “Képi 
Blanc,” with its war reports from 
Indo-China and_ its articles on 
Sartre and its advertisements of 
wrist-watches, cameras, radios to 
tempt Legionaries earning from £9 
to £80 per month. Some played 
ping-pong, or manipulated — pin- 
tables. Others penned long letters 
home, in an acute German script. 
Others relaxed on pillows in the 
sick room, in a cosy environment 
of apple-green furniture and art 
linoleum. 

Others selected books from the 
library: a choice of Michelet or 
Simenon, Goethe or Rilke, E. F. 
Benson or William de Morgan, or a 
line in popular titles like Aépis 
Blancs et Femmes du Sud. On a 
board was inscribed a quotation 
from an eminent French painter: 
“Those who go in for the arts as a 
career have two alternatives: the 
Legion or suicide. I advise the 
Legion.” 

Looking round at his well- 
behaved pupils, I said casually to 
Major Hell: “All the same, you 
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“He says he’s lost.” 


must get some fairly tough ones: 
criminal types?” 

Major Hell was horrified. ‘In- 
deed no,” he protested. ‘We are 
most particular as to the respectable 
characters of our recruits. Minor 
misdemeanours may sometimes be 
overlooked. But a man with any 
sort of criminal record is turned 
down at once—or turned out if he 
manages to get in undetected. You 
will appreciate that we must keep 
up the reputation of the Legion.” 

No Narkover this. No longer is 


the Legion the terror at nights of 


the civilian population of Sidi-bel- 
Abbés, a city of bars where now in 
the evenings German Legionaries 
hobnob decorously, (¢te-a-téte, over 
plates of sauerkraut, and French 
ones, With more animation, discuss 
the bicycling news over steaming 
cups of meat-extract drinks By 
nine o'clock the city is dead, for they 
have all gone back to camp, if not to 
read in bed, then to attend the free 
Legion cinema, which is showing a 
film called T'oto Cherche un Apparte- 
ment, together with some interesting 
documentaries. 

But for all these amenities the 
parade ground remains the terror of 
the Legionaries. The discipline is 
ferocious. And the punishments? 
I did not like to embarrass Major 
Hell by assuming them to be neces- 
sary. I asked a corporal, an ‘old 


“ Z 
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sweat” of the parade ground who 
had come from a satellite country. 

“Things,” he said, “are not 
what they were. We corporals used 
to make the beggars march all day 
with sacks of boulders on their 
backs. Now that’s been stopped, 
and one has to think up new ideas.” 

“What sort of ideas?” 

“Well, there’s always the nail 
trick. One makes a beggar stand at 
attention for an hour or two with 
his face to a wall, and there’s a nail 


sticking out of it, just in front of 
his nose. Then there’s a sort of 


bastinado.” 
“What sort of bastinado ?” 
“When one inspects the dor- 
mitories one makes the beggars 


stick their feet out at the foot of 


their beds, If they’re dirty they get 
a good whacking on the soles with 
a ruler.” 

Englishmen and Americans, as 
a general rule, stand the comforts 
of the Legion better than its 
discipline—though there was an 
American who stood it so well that 
his ashes are now let into the wall 
of the barracks, with an honourable 


inscription. There was the son of 


an English nobleman who enlisted 
for five vears and stuck it for five 
months. There is an Englishman in 
it now, but his mother wants him 
home. 

The toughest Legionaries—and 
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the most numerous—are the Ger- 
mans. After the war, when they 
first enlisted, they sewed Hitler’s 
picture inside their képis; but it 
isn’t there any longer. Spaniards, 
blooded in the Spanish civil war, 
run them a good second, Hungarians 
a good third. The Legion’s roll of 
honour in Indo-China contains 
names like Wiedemann, Gonzales, 
Magyary, Wasilewski, Balzano, 
Christansen, Meyer, Bonnet, Angst. 
Refugees all, from one thing or 
another—love, family, unemploy- 
ment, boredom, debt, Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Franco, Stalin; mercenaries 
all: tough Europeans with nothing 
to lose and everything to fight 
against. 

Their history as a fighting force 
is enshrined in the Legion museum 
in Sidi-bel-Abbés, in banners, guns, 
uniforms, busts and portraits, the 
scarlet parasol and purple saddle of 
a dandy general in World War I, the 
artificial hand of a Crimean hero, 
which has become the Legion's most 
cherished fetish. In the eighteenth 
century these fighting Europeans 
were the foreign regiments in the 
service of the French Kings, includ- 
ing two Scots and five Irish regi- 
ments, Later they were Napoleon’s 
mercenaries, including the Swiss 
Guard, the Dutch Guard, the Polish 
Guard, and so forth. 

In the nineteenth century Louis 
Philippe turned them into what 
they are to-day. They have fought 
in all the best wars ever since, and 
are now doing the toughest of the 
fighting in Indo-China. There are 
only 40,000 of them, largely German 
troops, under French command. 
Each European country could enlist 
another 40,000; mercenaries to fight 
the small fierce wars of this age. 

Why, in short, all this fuss 
about a European Army’ The 
Foreign Legion is it. K. 
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““Rochdale bus fares over 2d. will 
go up by 4d. and Id. on November 9. 

Last night, Mr. George Lane. ex- 
Commando husband of the Hon. Mrs. 
Lane, took out his dog Dandy, and 
patrolled the lanes around Ashton. 

He thinks the crime is the work of 
a maniac.”—Glasgow Evening News 


What would he feel about London 
Transport, then ¢ 
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It has been proposed that when the branch railway line between Alnwick and Ilderton, Northumberland is closed, it 
should be established as a foot and bridle path. 
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THE NEW TOWNS 


1. VERYONE knows what Cobbett 

4 thought about the sprawl of 
London. But if he could have ex- 
changed his horse for a helicopter, 
and his century for ours, the whole 
sky would he ringing with his ful- 
minations. You have to fly over 
modern London to understand what 
a hideous, engulfing mess it has 
become; just as, fully to taste its 
horrors, you must join in the cattle- 
herded mass stampede to the outer 
suburbs which completes its day. 

London has always had slums, 
but at least until the end of the 
Regency there was hope it would 
keep its head and go on developing 
in style. Then the chaotic effects of 
the Industrial Revolution took hold. 
As England grew rich; London be- 
came doomed as a city with definakle 
limits or character. It grew like a 
fungus, while more industries and 
more people went on crowding in. 
As pressure mounted, two things 
began to happen. The poorer people 
were jammed into tenement blocks 
that rose higher and higher, while 
the wealthier, helped in time by cars 
and electric trains, streamed out 
to new straggling suburbs eating up 
the land round London. 
Governments seem to have been 

only dimly aware of what was going 
on under their noses. Parliament 
remained splendidly apathetic. 
After the First War a vague idea 
that. heroism must be rewarded 
tlightly stirred the Front Benches; 
what, in fact, the heroes got was a 
deadly series of working-class estates 
dumped piecemeal round London, 
and a rash of abortive villas stretch- 
ing ribbonwise along the main roads, 
providing the minimum of housing 
with the maximum ruination of the 
country. The Kingston by-pass is a 
monument to the official futility of 
the 1920's. In the new estates, 
where almost nothing had been done 


to provide the ordinary amenities of 


life, people were soon going mad 
with boredom. Lured from the 
intimacy of the slums, they looked 
in vain for pubs, churches, cinemas, 


fried fish, for anything which could 





take their minds off the mathe- 
matical rows of prim little houses. 
The planners had been too busy to 
remember that the pawns in the 
grand new game of decanting 
London happened to be human 
beings. 

As the victims moved out, more 
moved in, and so London remained 
on the danger list. In 1934 the 
Marley Report recommended new 
satellite industrial towns, without 
effect. But when the Barlow Com- 
mission came to roughly the same 
conclusion in 1941, adding strategic 
arguments, bombs were falling and 
the Coalition Government listened. 
In the first Town and Country 
Planning Act it accepted the prin- 
ciple of dispersal. The brilliant 
Abercrombie Plan for Greater 
London followed, and included the 
submission that 300,000 people 
should move out to new industrial 
towns in the near country; and in 
1945 the Reith Committee sat to 
decide the pattern of the New 
Towns, which had now earned 
national capitals. 
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Its Report, published in 1946, is 
one of the most human documents 
ever to escape from the Stationery 
Office. This Committee would have 
been moving almost in the field of 
pure conjecture but for two thriving 
pioneers, Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden Cities, 
answered many of its questions. 
Letchworth had keen founded in 
1903 by Ebenezer Howard, a great 
man though a sentimentalist, who 
was to turn town-planning upside- 
down all over the world with a small 
book in which he urged the diversion 
of bursting city populations into new 
self-sufficient towns of limited size, 
set in the country and in touch with 
it, having their own industries and 
their own active life—planned as a 
whole for health and efficiency, but 
encouraged to develop themselves. 
Mocked by the Fabians—who saw 
urban problems in terms of Blooms- 
bury drainage—and without official 
Howard made Letchworth 


whose experience 


support, 


work. Welwyn followed in 1920. 
Both towns had serious teething 


troubles. For the sake of its balance 
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sheet Welwyn had to start by 
building middle-class homes, with 
the result that for a time it became 
the last thing it wished to be, a 
dormitory. The popular idea that 
the towns were nests of cranks was 
aggravated not only by Letch- 
worth’s bizarre decision to remain 
dry, but by the embarrassing 
tendency of residents to blossom 
into sandals and pursue the arts 
with more enthusiasm than was con- 
sidered decent in modern England. 
In practice, many of Howard’s 
principles were watered down, but 
at length a balanced local industry 
was achieved, and employers who 
had risked the move had to admit 
that Garden Cities were a practical 
proposition and not merely a pretty 
fancy. Certain facts were inescap- 
able. Living in good houses, with 
plenty of space, workers were health- 
ier. They worked harder, for their 
leisure was doubled and they arrived 
fresh at the factory. There were 
also fewer absentees, and the sense 
of community fostered by living in 
a small town led to an improvement 












in the relations between employers 
and employed. 

And so, when the Reith Com- 
mittee came together, it spoke with 
respect of these important guinea- 
pigs. The Committee’s Report was 
optimistic, even for the time; it 
dealt imaginatively with the social 
as much as the physical shape of the 
New Towns. It decided they should 
take from 30,000 to 80,000 people 
(except in special circumstances), 
should be built on relatively un- 
developed sites, and should be about 
25 miles out in the case of Greater 
London, about fifteen in that of other 
large cities in need of cupping. 
Great emphasis was laid on 
esthetics; house-styles should be 
varied, uniformity was to be avoided, 
open spaces were to be part of the 
plan and not just bits and pieces left 
over. Public buildings, in particular 
the railway station, were to be a 
credit. The Report faced the obvious 
difficulties of class divisions, but felt 
that much could be done towards 
balanced communities by careful 
grading of houses and by the pro- 
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vision of amenities which would 
attract the professions and the 
arts as well as the leaders of local 
industry. In addition to schools, 
churches, good shops, community- 
centres, playing-fields and cinemas, 
it urged the importance of a theatre, 
a local paper, and, as a try-out, a 
short-wave broadcasting station to 
act as a forum. 

Where the Report became un- 
usually enlightened, not to say gay, 
was on hotels and inns. One gets the 
feeling the Committee had suffered 
the ordeal by old horse and stewed 
cabbage once too often. In the New 
Towns it appeared to see a blessed 
opportunity to revive ourtraditional 
hospitality, in hotels which would 
really take trouble and inns where 
good food was an ungrudging part of 
the service. It recommended that 
all licencees should be obliged to 
provide food, that inns should be 
attractive to families, and that 
eating and drinking in the open air 
should be encouraged. 

The Report’s chief innovation 
was the suggested division of the 
New Towns into “neighbourhoods” 
of about ten thousand, each based 
on @& Primary School. On many 
points, such as the proportion of 
flats likely to be needed, it admitted 
it was guessing. On one vital ques- 
tion, however, it had no reservations: 
that unless social amenities kept 
pace with houses the towns would 
be nothing more than the old 
estates, and that unless industry 
were successfully phased with the 
incoming population all we should 
have would be New Dormitories. 

After the necessary legislation 
had been passed setting up a 
Development Corporation for each 
of the New Towns, the first Cor- 
porations got down to plans in 1947, 
There are fourteen towns. Hemel 
Hempstead, Hatfield, Welwyn, 
Stevenage, Harlow, Basildon, Craw- 
ley and Bracknell, all round London ; 
Corby, in Lincolnshire; Newton 
Aycliffe and Peterlee, both in 

Durham ; Glenrothes in Fifeshire and 
East Kilbride in Lanarkshire; and 
Cwmbran in South Wales. 
Difficulties unforeseen in the 
rosy afterglow of the armistice have 
seriously affected progress. 
Eric Krkown 
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WHAT IS GOOD TASTE? 


N my capacity as Civics Adviser 
to the Borough I am often con- 
sulted on mattersof taste. What 

is good taste? Our Deputy Lady 
Librarian and I, the only two lady 
delegates, were discussing it at 
the Bookbinding Conference at 
Bournemouth last year. I was 
holding a watching brief on behalf 
of :the borough. She was there 
ex officio. But the men do better 
out of these conferences than the 
womenfolk. 

Good taste, I maintain, goes 
into every department of life. If I 
might define it in so many words, 
I would say it means keeping quiet. 
In politics, for instance, I always 
vote Left, but talk Right. When in 
Left circles I give the impression 
that I grasp the opposite side of the 
argument and this gives me a stand- 
ing which, together with my official 
status, counts for 
fraternally. 

You can have good taste in 
education. In fact, that is where 
good taste starts, once you have got 
a kiddy. And one kiddy is quite 
enough if you run a motor car. Do 
not attempt to influence the child 
when it is young or it may grow up 
with biased opinions which will 
stand in the way of its promotion 
and pension in later life. Give it 
anything it wants and let it keep 
what it likes of what it has chosen 
and let it break the rest. 

All kiddies have natural good 
taste. We have, thank goodness, 
advanced from the dark ages when 
people believed in Original Sin and 
Evil and that sort of nonsense. We 
know that human nature is perfect 


something 


and perfect is another word for 
normal. You don’t want your kiddy 
to be abnormal, do you? You don’t 
want it maladjusted to the normal, 
i.e. perfect, conditions of to-day? 
Well then, have the good taste, 
when it is big enough, to send it 
miles away in a bus to a centralized 
school where it can specialize in 
civics early, By doing this, you will 
also break up any tendency it may 
have towards local pride, a-most 
harmful and retrogressive thing. 

I might add here that I am very 
glad to see that even so obsolescent 
an institution as our railways is 
doing away with those silly divisions 
which some of us remember from 
pre-grouping days, which meant 
different coloured stations, car- 
riages and engines in different parts 
of the country. Such divisions 
encouraged needless loyalty to and 
harmful pride in local companies, 
counties and even townsand villages. 
The railways have wisely abolished 
most of their branch lines and 
painted the rest of themselves 
cream, for cream, as I will tell you 
later, is the acme of good taste in 
terms of colour. We want every- 
thing the same if it is to be truly 
normal. 

Good taste in education is the 
same as good taste in the home. 
An educator has to open the kiddy’s 
mind, fill it with facts and shut it 
again. Leave the mind to simmer 
and the kiddy’s natural good taste 
will come out with the right opinions. 
I do not use “right” here in any 
political sense. 
what I have 
been saying is a little deep, so let me 
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return to a more mundane topic, 
good taste in the home. First of all, 
all walls and paintwork in the home 
should be painted cream. Cream 
commits you to nothing and, seeing 
that it is in general demand, it must 
be good. 

Have only one picture, frame it 
in light oak and let it be a repro- 
duction. Ask the lady at your civic 
art gallery which is the best repro- 
duction to have. She is an expert 
and her advice is worth having. 
Say you want something quiet, for 
good taste, remember, is keeping 
quiet. Do not buy original works of 
an artist. Pulls of colour repro- 
ductions cost very little more and 
you are thereby encouraging the 
printer, that is to say the technician, 
who is, to-day, of far greater value 
to the community than the so-called 
artist, who still does his work by 
hand, 

If your domicile is in a rural 
area, you may cover the outside 
walls with grey cement and then 
paint all woodwork, pipes and 
window-frames green. The sky is 
generally grey and the grass is 
green. Your house will then blend 
quietly with its surroundings. There 
are a few cranks who say that green 
is unsuitable because the colour of 
green paint is not the same as the 
colour of grass or trees, especially in 
winter. 

But no really sensible folk go 
into the country in winter. August 
is the best month for seeing the 
country. And if the green paint is a 
little different from green leaves and 
grass, I don’t think that in these 
times of stress and strain, when we 
are all doing our utmost to tighten 
our belts for the common weal, 
we should waste valuable time 
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discussing such trivial subjects as 
varieties in shades of a colour which 
is universally acknowledged to be 
restful and, so far as nature is 
concerned, normal. 

A final word, please, on good 
taste in literature. Before a book 
reaches me it has been thoroughly 
examined by experts whose judg- 
ment I respect. First I consult the 
librarian. The librarian takes his 
opinion from the public. If a book is 
in general popular demand, then it 
must be good. The more people 
want something, the better it is. 
This principle goes through every- 
thing. In fact it is the sign of good 
taste. 

I hope no reader will have the 
bad taste to consider that anything 
I have written above is not in the 
best of taste. 

ELsretH BeTJEMAN, 
M.A. (Hons. Educ.) : D.Litt. (Civics) : 
Ph.D. (Art Hist.). &c., &c., &e. 


B a 


“The Governors will be appointing a 
HeapMASTER to take ip duty if possible 
at the beginning of the Summer Term, 
1953, and in any event on the Ist 
September, 1953. Emoluments will in- 
clude the provision’of a residence free of 
rent, rates, taxes, fuel and light.” 

The Times Educational Supplement 


Might try a summer term, just for a 
start. 
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BLUE BIKD 


HE bird’s grace and the power, 
The blue wings in the leaves, 
The feathers’ trembling stars, 
Ecstasy soaring achieves. 


Lake and sky meeting and mating, 
The love-dance lifted in light 
Find image and transformation 
In the Blue Birds’ human flight. 


The bird in tropical forest 
Effortless knows the air, 

Man has another nature 
The creatures may not share; 


The dancers’ limbs are turning 
In spheres the mind contrives, 
And willed the choice that masters 
The dedicated lives. 


Man into bird: illusion 
The fluttering fingers wake, 
Pinions beating to flute-notes, 
The leap of the fish from the lake 


Are crown of a life-skill sharpened 
Knife-keen by the practice years, 
And, paraphrase transcending 
The meaning. nature bears, 


The human flight can utter 
What art from time retrieves, 
High in the dance’s heaven 
Deep in the music’s leaves. 
Joun LEHMANN 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CREEP 


N the not-so-distant days when I practised the 

awe-inspiring profession of metallurgy I was much 
concerned with Creep. Creep is what happens to a 
hot metal when you pull it. It creeps. The term is 
a graphic one. Some metals—lead, for instance—creep 
without even being hot. Lead almost runs about the 
place under its own weight, like pitch. If you put a 
piece of pitch on top of a barrel (a thing one is so often 
tempted, in weaker moments, to do) the pitch crawls 
across the barrel and flows down its sides in the course 
of days or weeks, depending on the time of year. Lead 
does not do this, but it is on the brink of doing it. It 
resists the temptation, like the lovable old metal it is. 

I was much concerned with creep because I was 
much coneerned, in those dear but ill-remunerated old 
days, with jettery. A jet engine, or gas-turbine engine, 
as every child knew in 1942 and quite a number of 
adults know now, is one which sucks air in at the front 
and blows it out at the back. When I first came to 
jettery, as a tyro—in much the same condition, that is, 
as that in which I left it—what puzzled me was to 
identify the precise point inside the engine at which it 
stops sucking air and starts blowing it. I asked a lot 
of engineers about this, but I found that they did not 
look at it in this way at all. To them the engine was 
merely a device in which air was compressed by a 
compressor, and subsequently expanded through a 
turbine. Put in this way it all sounded rather dull. 
However, as far as my own part in the matter was 
concerned—and that was largely a business of Creep 

I did not need to bother about all this compression 
and expansion. I went on looking at the engine as a 
kind of push-me-pull-you; and between the push-me 
and the pull-you, as T. 8S. Eliot might have remarked, 
lies the. 

One of my theories was that the critical point 

between sucking and 

blowing lay somewhere in 
the combustion chamber. 
This comes in between 
the compressor and the 
turbine. They burn stuff 
in there, which would 
make it hot anyway ; and 
on top of this the air 

| coming in has been com- 
pressed, as I said before 
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have a look in once. An engineer—not to please 
me, but for some purpose of his own—cut a little 
window in the side of a combustion chamber so that 
we could both look in. There was nothing to see 
in there but a lot of flame. I considered it had 
hardly been worth the effort really, but he said it 
had been. 

The other place where I considered that the engine 
might cease to suck and start to blow was in the 
turbine. Whether the engine is sucking or blowing 
on the front side of the turbine blades, it is certainly 
blowing at the rear side, as you may ascertain by 
standing behind it, if you just do not care any more 
what happens to you. But that is as far as I ever got 
towards solving my problem, which remains to be 
investigated by some scientist of the future. 

Those turbine blades were my principal worry. 
They used to creep. One reason for this was that 
they were quite unpleasantly hot, with all these newly- 
combusted gases expanding through them; and the 
other was that they were whirling round. It was 
centrifugal force that did the mischief. The blade 


tended to stretch out like a piece of chewing-gum, if 


you were not careful about it. 

I often think of this when I sce the craft embodying 
these devices flying around overhead. I hear that 
whistling noise, and look up at the sky, roughly fifteen 
degrees of an are ahead of where the noise is coming 
from. The technique of doing this can be acquired by 
the non-expert, though only with extreme difficulty and 
long practice. I then scan the sky till I locate the 
aircraft itself, in a different part of the sky altogether. 
I identify its make, if possible, and speculate on the 
mark and the pilot’s name. It is at this point that I 
suddenly find myself wondering whether the turbine 
blades are in a state of secondary creep or have entered 
the tertiary stage. It makes me quite uncomfortable; 
and though I remind myself that we pioneers did our 
work well, and that the old days, when a blade used 
frequently to shave a sixteenth of an inch off itself by 
growing till it rubbed against the casing, are long 
departed, I am still creep-conscious to an extent that 
must be wholly foreign to those who, owing to their 
greater tact in dealing with the administrative branches, 
stayed in the business longer than I did; as it is also 
foreign to the general public, who not only regard with 
unutterable calm the prospect of being hustled about 
the air by these ingenious engines but actually look 
forward to it. 

I am not, of course, in a position to disclose any 
details of the performance and characteristics of the 
materials used, but I am glad to ke able to inform the 
public that the use of lead ani its alloys for gas-turbine 
blades has been entirely discontinued. We never even 
tried pitch. 

On some future oceasion I hope to enliven you 
with a discourse on my other great worry of those high 
old times, which was Fatigue. 

R. P. Lister 
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THE DAISY 


W* went a-walking down the 
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The little ones and I, i 
A-looking for the spring again = Ne 
Beneath a sunny sky. an, 
y 8k) me R 
The beby picked a daisy there, - eS 
The first of spring to show, te SSeS . 
. And put it in my pocket, where a iti et 
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ify Page: The children sang and ran about; oe 
| I saw a time ahead 
When I should turn my pocket out 
And find the daisy, dead, 
And then, though far away we be, oe hy: 
| As far as London Town, 2% Ray ae 
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i To bring me back that happy hour— A 
Without the stickiness; : 
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HE technique of viewing the 

Coronation may be usefully 

amplified for many of us 
from our own family records. There 
was the determined maternal aunt 
who had herself and her garden 
steps rushed along Carlton House 
Terrace at the last moment in a van 
marked ‘‘ Essential Supplies.” At 
the top of the Duke of York's Steps, 
she emerged, erected her frail 
edifice, using her driver, a fifteen- 
stone man, as an anchor, and thus 
viewed her monarch from a cushion 
substantial enough to mollify the 
sharp apex of the steps upon the 
Steps. 

A less happy achievement was 
that of a paternal cousin, Sylvester, 
who, asa youth, was privileged to be 
given a good seat on the processional 
route and who was so overcome by 
greed and excitement that he 
swallowed a chicken bone just as 
the procession was approaching and 
preceded it upon a stretcher blind 
to everything but pain. Then there 
was the ironic fate of that remoter 
relative, belonging to a wealthier 
branch, who hired an expensive 
apartment overlooking the route. 
He retired to comb his hair in order 
to look his best when the great 
moment arrived, only to imprison 
himself in the retiring room by 
means of a broken door handle, his 
cries for help being drowned by 
the loyal cheering, until the 
procession was past. 

To those of us with a proper 
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Want the Best Seats ? 


sense of obligation toward the 
present generation, it seems more in 
keeping with the demureness of the 
Welfare State to make some. in- 
quiries about less adventurous ways 
and means—always bearing in 
mind a possibility of falling back 
upon what Mr. David Eccles, the 
Minister of Works, describes as ‘the 
traditional standing room of the 
people.” 

No doubt it was a mistake to 
aim too high: but the advertisement 
of a third floor in Park Lane seemed 
innocent enough as a starting point, 
even if it might entail the co-option 
of a Texan oil magnate as a partner. 
The apartment, according to the 
advertiser, had a baleony with an 
extensive view over the Coronation 
route as the procession would 
approach Marble Arch through the 
Park and sweep round into Oxford 
Street. It possessed two double bed- 
rooms, a single bedroom, a luxuri- 
ously furnished reception room, 
plate, china and linen. At our 
disposal would be the services of an 
automatic lift and of a non-resident 
housekeeper (Park Lane language 
fora daily woman ?). It was all ours, 
he went on, for a period of one 
month for the sum of £2,500 
which, considering how few Texan 
oil magnates we could cram_ in, 
seemed altogether too steep. 

Pursuing a millionaire fancy, we 
found a proposition costing only a 
little more-—£3,000 for the month 
described in an American advertise- 
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ment in these terms: “A Tudor 
baronial hall with six double bed- 
rooms, four single bedrooms, five 
reception rooms, six bathrooms, 
tennis and squash courts and swim- 
ming pool. A chauffeur-driven 
Rolls-Rovce and house staff would 
be at the disposal of anyone who 
took the house and two seats in 
St. James's Street for the Corona- 
tion procession would be thrown in 
for good measure.” 

The bed-sitter combination may 
well be expected to be exorbitant. 
But there are some fancy prices 
quoted for beds alone. According to 
The Times, a three-bedroom cottage 
in a mews is going for two hundred 
guineas, or a five-bedroom house 
near Brompton road for £500 for 
Coronation week. The official 
Coronation Accommodation Com- 
mittee, which does not deal with 
excesses, has been offering one or 
two luxury flats in the Grosvenor 
Square district for four people with 
full service at a rental of £250 for a 
fortnicht 

By far the frostiest stare that 
greeted this investigation came from 
the publicity people at an hotel, not 
on the route, which in its less 
sensitive moments takes some pride 
in catering for international celeb- 
rities. They were unable to quote 
any price for the Coronation period, 
or to say whether or not they were 
booked up. More genially disposed 
managements could quote as little 
as 18/9 for a room with breakfast 
or as much as 47 guineas plus 15 
per cent. surcharge for five days in a 
twin-bedded room with breakfast 
only. A travel agency, which, by 
the way, is looking after some fifty 
Maharajahs with their retinnes, 
declares that it has letters from 
householders offering rooms from 
15/- a day to £100 a week. 

If the higher bracket of these 
prices seems a little high for the Age 
of the Common Man, let it be recol- 
lected that, in 1937, a house in 
Jelyrave Square went for £3,000 for 
the month of May, while a small 
flat high up in Piccadilly cost £500 
a week. Let it be put on record as a 
dreadful warning, too, that a few 
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days before the 1937 Coronation, 
somebody was advertising a balcony 
in Oxford Street ‘offered at 8 
guineas, reduced from 25 guineas, 
including buffet, champagne and 
radio.” 

The occasion provides a nice 
grandiloquence even to the plush 
affairs of the West End. An Oxford 
Street store was offered £100,000 
for the use of its windows—and 
declined the paltry deal. A shop in 
tegent Street, however, with win- 
dow space for about thirty people, 
is reported to have accepted without 
too many blushes £990 from a 
group of overseas business men. 

One of the more elaborate ways 
for the man-in-the-street to get a 
seat is to join a fairly good club on 
the route, keep his fingers crossed 
and try his luck in the members’ 
ballot. Brook’s and _ Boodles, 
though exclusive, are relatively 
modest in their ideas of seats at ten 
guineas including breakfast and 
lunch. The Athenazum, bereft for 
the occasion no doubt of its bishops, 
is charging twelve guineas. Seats 
at the R.A.C. at Pall Mall cost 
fourteen guineas, which, bearing in 
mind the swimming pool where 
members can cool their patriotic 
ardour, looks better value than the 
Reform, a few doors away, who are 
matily selling their seats, in pairs 
only, at forty pounds a time. 

By far the biggest man in the 
business is, of course, Mr. David 
Eccles himself. His Department, 
housed in a brave imitation of a 
Continental Gestapo headquarters 
overlooking Lambeth Palace, told 
us they were providing about 
100,000 seats. This has naturally 
loosed upon the Minister a gay 
gamut of personal applications. 
There was a rather tricky one from 
the Rabbit Club in his own con- 
stituency, and the reminiscent one 
from a man in New Zealand who 
claimed to know the Minister's 
father before he was born. Eccles 
valiantly concealed his inner conflict 
when he said recently: “It is really 
wonderful, and I like to get these 
letters, to have this daily evidence 
of the intense desire of all sorts of 
people in all corners of the earth to 
come to London and see the Queen 
crowned,” 
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But you really need to be a 
Commonwealth visitor, or a child, 
or a member of a Body, to do much 
good in the great Eccles hand-out, 
for one third of the seats will go, 
quite rightly, to the Commonwealth, 
some to children, and a large pro- 
portion to Bods, described more 
picturesquely as “national organiza- 
tions representing the most import- 
ant aspects of our British life” 
at £4 or £6 a head. The Body 
Method is thought to be the fairest 
way of assuring the presence of 
sixty to seventy thousand “truly 
representative men and women.” 

There remains, for those of us 
who are commoners, not of royal 
blood, unconnected with Bodies, 
unrepresentative, unwilling to pay 
through the nose, and, above all, 
gifted with exemplary stamina and 
patience, the traditional standing- 
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present Esarl.”’ 


room zealously guarded for us by 
the Authorities. In our shirt-sleeves 
or our raincoats, it will be our 
privilege at least to enjoy the 
greatest free show on earth. 

Joun PupNery 


a a 


“The unit price (0.6d.) is subject to 
an increase or decrease at the rate of 
decimal nought nought nought eight of 
a penny (.0008d.) for each penny (a half 
penny or any greater part of a penny 
being treated as a penny), by which the 
average cost of fucl per ton for the three 
months ended one month before the 
month in which the meter is read, mul- 
tiplied by eleven thousand and divided 
by the average gross thermal value of the 
fuel during the same period, expressed in 
British Thermal Units per pound of fuel 
as fired, either rises above or falls below 
thirty-eight shillings as the case may be.” 

Southern Electricity Board notice 


Thanks. Could we just have it in 
Ohms ? 
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Spring in the Public Park 
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HE edginess of minority 

groups continues to dog 

writers. It has long since 
given rise to the saying that the 
only really safe character for a play- 
wright or novelist to kick around is 
the native-born white American 
without occupation 
or religious affilia- 
tion but, at a pinch, 
a Protestant. 
Everyone else is 
organized, and if a 
character even remotely like one of 
its members is limned with anything 
short of deference, any organization 
with enough substance to sport a 
letterhead will complain. 

The most recent demonstration 
of this concerns two current Broad- 
way successes, Vina Delmar’s Mid- 
Summer and Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. For portraying an hotel 
maid as a slattern and a snoop, the 
Delmar play was duly picketed by 
the Hotel and Club Employees 
Union, Local 6, A.F.L. -An amiable 
settlement was achieved when the 
producers agreed to provide a 
program note that the maid’s be- 
havior bore no resemblance to how 
the members of Local 6 carry on, 
and so forth. 

No such happy ending resulted 
from the complaint against The 
Crucible, which was brought, ludi- 
crously enough, by the American 
Bar Association. The play deals 
with the Salem witcheraft trials, and 
the Chairman of the Association's 
committee on public relations felt 
that certain of its lines were “‘dis- 
paraging of lawyers or the legal 
profession.” In his letter to the 
theater the Chairman put this 
point of view: 


AMERICAN i 
VIEWPOINT If [T am to back 





“One of our protestants is 
especially vehement in his com- 
plaint and feels that our committee 
should not only lodge a protest with 
you but to (sic) ask that these lines 
which give offence be eliminated or 
edited. He makes the point 
which seems to me a sound one 
that there never was a time when 
respect for law and legal process 
was more important to our people 
and to civilization than right 


now... 

Playwright Miller replied that 
the réle played by the judges in the 
Salem trials was considerably more 
reprehensible than his play describes. 
“The growing sensitivity of people 
to any sort of open and frank dis- 
cussion of important issues is no 
service to civilization, let alone law 
and order,” he argued. “I wrote a 
play about a man who happened to 
be a salesman, and several organiza- 

tions of sales people 
flew to arms. Now 
is the lawyers. 


away from these 

objections . . . I 
shall be forced to write about people 
with no occupation whatever. But 
then café society would probably 
feel put-upon.. .” 

The spokesman for the bar was 
quoted to the effect that his letter 
had been prompted by “three or 
four” complaints from lawyers. His 
final pronouncement to interviewers 
must have a familiar ring to 
connoisseurs of the subject. He 
disavowed any intention — to 
censor or interfere with freedom 
of expression. “I do feel,” he 
was quoted as saying, “ that 
freedom of expression should 
not be a license for irresponsible 
expression...” 

+ + * + + 

N a land of many rapid changes, 

baseball has always seemed im- 
mutable. But during a week or more 
in mid-March it appeared that 
for the first time in fifty years, 
the location of a major league 
club—of two, in fact—would 
be shifted. Boston’s National 
League iam, the Braves, 
wanted to play ball in Milwau- 
kee, hitherto a minor-league 
city in the American Associa- 
tion, and theSt. Louis Browns, 
an American League member, © ¢ 
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were negotiating for a transfer to 
Baltimore, up to this time an Inter- 
national League town. (The last 
such change had occurred in 1903, 
when the Baltimore ‘Orioles’ be- 
came the American League club in 
New York.) Both teams have been 
poorly attended in recent years. 
The total season’s attendance of the 
Braves last year was 281,000 
about what a popular team could 
attract in ten games or thereabouts 
—and the only thing more dismal 
than a crowd of ten or fifteen 
hundred, huddled in a_ stadium 
accommodating thirty or forty thou- 
sand, would be the same scene in 
the rain. Both Boston and St. Louis 
are “‘two-team” cities, represented 
in both Leagues, and the Braves and 
the Browns have long been the 
victims of the greater popularity of 
their opposite numbers, the Red Sox 
and the Cardinals. Boston fans 
would rather follow an out-of-town 
Red Sox game on the radio than 
watch the Braves on television or in 
the flesh; crowds of less than a 
thousand were no rare thing in home 
stands of the Browns. Never had 
plans for a shift seemed to advance 
so far and so smoothly; civic pride 
in Milwaukee and Baltimore was 
swelling to the bursting point 
at the prospect of shedding the 
detested minor-league status for a 
place in the majors. But with the 
season opening April 13th and com- 
plex travel and broadcasting com- 
mitments alrealy made, the St. 
Louis switch was vetoed by Ameri- 
can League Club owners at the last 
moment. But two days later, the 
National League decided that the 
Braves had indeed been in Boston 
long enough, and Baltimore’s fond- 
est dreams were realized. 

* * * og + 
\ HEN production of radio sets 

and phonographs in the United 
States was resumed after the 
war, there was the same 
sanguine talk about “pent-up 
demand” for new radio - 
phonographs that one heard 
concerning automobiles, hous- 
ing and everything else. 

But the demand for new 
radio-phonographs failed to 
materialize. Television was 
coming in. The day of the 
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phonograph and the radio concert 
was done, so the big companies 
believed as the business waned. They 
continued to offer their old-style 
wares—the little set in the Lig 
cabinet—but their hearts belonged 
to television. It was a fork in the 
road for home music, and the big 
producers chose TV. Even as they 
did so, an entirely new industry 

high fidelity—was suddenly dis- 
closed to have taken the other fork 
and to be picking up speed at a 
fantastic rate, 

Hundreds of specialists and 
small suppliers—the young crop of 
electronics engineers newly trained 
by the war—were turning out 
the components of high fidelity 
sets. There was no one ready- 
made set available from these new 
sources, so new distributors came 
into being to hook up A’s tuner with 
B’s amplifier, C’s speaker, and a 
record changer from D, E, or F. 


i we, een 





speed were you flying at exactly 3.47 this afieraoon? 


By 1950, this highly fragmented 
new field of small companies was 
offering the consumer, for about 
$140, a hook-up of custom com- 
ponents which would match, or 
more probably out-perform, ready- 
made sets costing seven to ten 
times that sum. <A combination 
that the trade regarded as “the 
best in the world” totalled about 
$700. 

Public acceptance of “hi-fi” 
was clamorous. Sales of recordings, 
which in any case were stimulated 
by the advent of the long-playing 
record, began climbing towards pre- 
radio figures. Ironically, the average 
TV set proved to have such poor 
audio components, in comparison 
with high fidelity standards, that 
most of the audience for classical 
music have come to prefer radio to 
TV. Architects now include space 
for concealing hi-fi hook-ups and 
speakers in new homes. Prices have 
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come down, and hi-fi to-day is a 
better bargain than ever. 

These developments are not 
without interest to the British, who 
are solidly in the American market 
with what the experts count as two 
of the best record changers, three of 
the best speakers, and the best 
power tube available to-day. It was 
a British company which sparked 
“full frequency range recording,” 
the base underlying the whole 
revival of the records business, and 
a British engineer is credited with 
the circuit from which comes the 
modern amplifier. 

Now, with high fidelity going 
great guns, two of the biggest cor- 
porations to have neglected it thus 
far let it be known that they expect 
to begin production of a ready-made 
hi-fi combination at competitive 
prices. They will find themselves in 
very fast company. 

CuarLes W. Morton 
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N a recent letter to The Times, the Film Appre- 

ciation Officer of the British Film Institute (an 

officer whose functions would be very hard to 
explain to one’s grandparents) put forward a point of 
view that deserves to be more widely heard. Starting 
from the proviso that “sex, violence and sin are 
perfectly proper subjects for films,” he went on to 
wonder whether “a measure of sex and violence does 
not act as a safety-valve rather than as a provocation 
to anti-social behaviour.” 

This is the theory behind the Paradise Street 
experiment, as it has come to be called. The social 
workers responsible for this revolutionary new approach 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency began by 
considering the extent to which the behaviour of 
film characters was reflected in the behaviour of young 
members of the audience. That sex, violence and sin 
were to some degree prevalent they did not deny, 
but other common film activities, such as cantering 
round the landscape on a horse, pelting one’s neigh- 
bours with glue, whitewash or “custard-pies,” and 
tap-dancing up and down enormous stage-sets peopled 
by endless rows of identical young men carrying straw 
hats and canes, though unquestionably appreciated by 
the young audiences, seemed to have little or no effect 
on their subsequent conduct. 

They deduced from this that the film is not 
necessarily a bad influence even when it deals with 
unsavoury subjects. The young thug going about his 
misdeeds does not actually get the idea of them from 
the cinema; all he learns from that is the technique, 
the etiquette, of their commission, just as a man about 
to launch an enormous blanc-mange at another would, 
perhaps unconsciously, adopt the manner of Oliver 
Hardy. 

The next point the Paradise Street workers 
investigated was the comparative frequency of crime 
inside the cinema and outside. They came to the 
remarkable conclusion that the most hardened juvenile 
delinquent is actually less liable to commit a violent 
crime when watching a film than he is in the streets 
away from the cinema. Michael F., a typical case 
history, had been in front of his local Juvenile Court 
four times for mcee or less serious offences; yet apart 
from a routine slashing of the upholstery of his seat and 
unscrewing of the brass ash-tray from the back of the 
seat in front, he had never been known to commit an 
offence in a cinema, at the very moment when the influence 
of the film is closest. 

From these two conclusions the Paradise Street 
team derived the basis of the film-therapy on which 
they are now working. By arrangement with the 
local Juvenile Court bench, probation offcers and 
police, boys of bad character in the Paradise Street 
area (which lies in one of the worst districts of South 
London) are now compelled to spend their entire 
leisure at the cinema. Under the supervision of a 
welfare worker they are taken daily as soon as they 
leave school to the nearest double-feature programme, 
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and as soon as they emerge from that they are 
hustled into an hour-long cartoon show to fill in 
the time before they go to bed. This process is 
continued without cessation for as long as the Juvenile 
Court decides. 

It may be thought that after the first forty or fifty 
shows the boys will become bored and develop an 
escape-mechanism taking the form of sliding out 
through the back doors. In practice this does not occur, 
“There has never yet,” says Miss Eugenia Dolt, who 
is heading the Paradise Street team, “been a case 
reported by one of our workers where a cosh-boy has 
walked out of a film because he was bored. Mal- 
adjusted children of this type much prefer to stay to 
the end of the programme making sucking noises with 
their lips during the ‘clinches,’ as I believe they are 
called.” 

Miss Dolt added that as an additional precaution 
much thought was given to the selection of programmes 
for showing to delinquents. In order to ensure maximum 
interest, films of a highly improving or “ goody-goody”’ 
tone are avoided. Films about sex, violence and sin— 
Miss Dolt used the identical phrase employed by the 
Film Appreciation Officer of the British Film Institute 
—are preferred, particularly if they contain a large 
proportion of bloodshed. 

The experiment is still in its carly stages, and no 
one can say yet to what degree it has been successful. 
Certainly juvenile crime in the area has decreased, and, 
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as Miss Dolt has said, this is to be expected, since the 
main reason for which juvenile delinquents snatch bags 
from old women is to get money to go to the cinema, 
On the other hand, it is possible that when news of the 
experiment becomes more widely known among the 
local children there may be an increase in crime for a 
time as they endeavour to qualify for the compulsory, 
and free, shows for which they are now compelled to 
pay one-and-tenpence or even two-and-threepence. 
As to the cost of the experiment, it is, says Miss 
Dolt, virtually negligible. The boys are generally put 
in the three-and-a-penni*s in order to keep them away 
from the more rowdy elements of the non-criminal boys 
in the cheap parts of the house. In addition there is 
two-and-a-penny to pay for the cartoon show, and an 
extra three-and-a-penny for Saturday afternoon. This 
means that a week’s expenditure on a boy, allowing a 
reasonable sum for fares, ices, etc., is in the region of 
three pounds; and as the whole of this is found from 
the rates, it costs the boy nothing and therefore avoids 
the risk of setting up dangerous deprivation-complexes 
in his mind, Certainly, as Miss Dolt was not slow to 
point out, the cost compares very favourably with the 
nine or ten pounds a week needed to keep a boy in an 
old-fashioned approved school or Borstal institution, 
B. A. Youne 
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a GANS pew 


THE POOLS 


| SING of the people who say that the Pools 
Are promoted by villains and followed by fools; 
Of the people who bask in the roseate light 

Of a sect not in fashion but morally right. 


In virtue they walk and with pity they speak 

Of the man-hours, the brainwork, the shillings a week; 
O that Hope and Endeavour (they cry) should be bound 
By who's kicking a football which end of a ground! 


With what active indifference their spirit eschews 

The Results that come after the six o’clock News 

And those funny brown envelopes bunged through the 
door 

With the name of the person who lived there before! 


Have they thought of the money a winner can win, 

More than seventy thousand for digging a pin? 

Yes, indeed they have thought; and their answer is— 
what ? 

That they’d rather not have it, no, honestly not. 


But how many such fatuous prigs can there be ? 
Well, I don’t know how many, but one of them’s me. 
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LOOKED in a week or so ago 

at the final of the World Match- 

Play Snooker Championship, 
played at the Leicester Square Hall. 
The finalists were, as usual, Fred 
Davis and Walter Donaldson, who 
have both now reached the final for 
six years running. Snooker finals 
consist of two six-frame sessions 
(lasting about 2} hours each), 
played every day for a week. It 
was an afternoon session which I 
attended and the score before play 
vas, Fred Davis (the holder) 16 
frames, Walter Donaldson 20 frames. 
There were still two days to go. 

I arrived shortly before 3 o'clock 
expecting to find some signs of 
occasion. But the Leicester Square 
Hall looked desolate; about fifty 
people occupied about a third 
of the seats. The Hall is tastefully 
decorated with pale green walls and 
pastoral murals. Rows of comfort- 
able maroon armchairs rise in tiers. 

Light music was being relayed 
through a loudspeaker and most of 
the audience, all men, seemed to 
have the furtive look of those who 
know they ought to be doing some- 
thing else. At 3 o'clock the house 
lights were put off and the only 
illumination left was over the 
glowing green baize. An attendant 
drew the black curtains to make it 
still darker and an official intro- 
duced the players. As he did so, both 
appeared, like the figures in Swiss 
weather houses, on either side of the 
screen that masked the entrance, 
Both bowed slightly. Fred Davis 
was round, dark, smiling and be- 
spectacled, and Walter Donaldson 
tall, gaunt, baldish and naturally 
melancholy in feature. Both wore 
dark blue waistcoats and trousers, 
exquisitely pressed, white shirts 
and black-and-white spotted ties. 

The start was slow, for each 
player seemed more concerned in 
these opening exchanges not to 
leave the reds too pretty for his 
opponent. It was quite a while 

before there was any scoring. The 
audience shifted about mutely, 
coughing between shots. Then 
Donaldson thumped a red down 
from the whole length of the table 





KNIGHTS OF THE BAIZE TABLE 


and went on to make 30. Fred 
Davis scored only in ones during 
several visits to the table. 

Donaldson went to 47 with a 
group of splendid shots that rattled 
the balls down precisely but with no 
sense of any force being used. Now 
Davis got in, looked for the first 
time with some satisfaction at the 
table and made a couple of breaks 
of about 15 each. Neither player 
had yet made what could be called 
a mistake, though there was nothing 
spectacular about any of their shots. 
When the ball hung on the lip ofa 
pocket there would be a_ hoarse 
exclamation from the darkness, a 
noise of religious protest rather as 
though the candles in church had 
refused to light. 

Davis eventually won the first 
frame 61—47, but then Donaldson 
again went to 40 in three or four 
visits to the table before Davis had 
scored, They had warmed up a bit 
now, they even smiled to one an- 
other and the balls were going down 
with greater frequency. Davis made 
a break of 36 and then Donaldson 
polished the frame off with a 20. 

Fred Davis seemed not to be 
interested in any disposition that 
left him without a good chance of 
scoring at least twenty, so that 
while Donaldson progressed steadily 
Davis stood smiling in the shadows 
like an acolyte, cue in band, and 
then overtook his opponent in a 
single break. In the third frame 
Davis, with his score 1] and Donald- 
son at 2, cleared the table with a 
break of 102. There was, for the 
only time, a sharp round of applause. 

For long periods there was no 
sound at all except for the skeletal 
kiss of the balls, the ritual ery, in the 
tones of a muezzin, of the marker. 
Davis especially was playing beauti- 
fully. Sometimes he would look along 
his cue with the serious air of a dentist 
abont to make a difficult extraction ; 
more often he appraised the table 
with the ‘ofty rapid glance of the 
company commander who knows 
his weapons are equal to his task. 

One realized that one had come 
to expect the repeated conquest 
of the impossible—an expectation 
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rarely disappointed. For when 
either player was not sinking his 
pots with unrufiled ease, he was 
leaving the table as bare as he could. 
Davis took the next frame to give 
him a lead of 3—1, but then, appar- 
ently satisfied, let Donaldson take 
the next two. 

The perfection and the stufliness 
had by then almost drugged one, 
and emerging into the open air again 
was like climbing out of a sub- 
marine, Fred Davis, I thought, as I 
went away, looked always to have 
just that little bit in hand. And 
sure enough, two days later, he 
retained his title by 37 frames to 34. 

ALAN Ross 
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Gibson Girl Days 


The Age of Innocence and The House 
of Mirth, Edith Wharton. With an 
introductory note by Francis Wynd- 
ham. John Lehmann, 12/6 each 

HE reappearance of Edith 
Wharton’s novels in this 
country is very 

She is one of the best 

American writers and, 

although she 


welcome. 


never 
attains the heights of 
the great novelists, she 
is first-rate within the 
limits she sets herself. 
Re-reading these two 
hooks is particularly 
interesting because of 
social 
that 
in them, 
both voluntarily and in- 
voluntarily. The Age of 
Innocence is about New York society 
in the ’seventies and was published 
in 1923. The House of Mirth was 
published in 1905 and deals with 
what was then contemporary New 
York society. 
was born in 1862. 


sardonic 


the several 
points of view 


are set out 


We can see the 
severity of her middle 
gradually modified to a 
milder, if still ironic, nostalgia for 
a world that had been so utterly 
swept away by the 1920s; and also 
the emphasis changes, on the whole, 
from money to love. 


years 


In The Age of Innocence New- 
land Archer is engaged to May 


Welland. Both belong to the small, 
rich, intensely clannish circle who 
represent a society in which the 
women keep their Paris dresses for 
a couple of seasons before wearing 
them, in case they might be thought 
fast.” 
what 


May’s family are some- 
embarrassed at the moment 
the story opens by the reappear- 
ance in New York of a cousin, 
Ellen Olenska, who, not without a 
suspicion of scandal, is living apart 
from her European husband. Archer, 








The author herself 








as a potential relation, is deputed 
by the firm of lawyers to which he 
belongs to persuade her to resume 
her married life. Naturally, he falls 
in love with her. 
one 


However, every- 
the utmost. cir- 
cumspection; Archer's and May’s 
marriage is preserved: Ellen returns 
to Paris (though not her husband) 
with a_ small 


behaves with 


though adequate 
allowance: and thirty 
years later Archer, 
a widower, sends 
his son to see Ellen, 
rather than revive sad 
memories in himself. 
The manners of 
the period are admir- 
ably presented, but the 
truth is that Countess 
Olenska is 
tedious lady. 


rather a 
She has 
something of the proto- 
type of all persecuted 
wives of that sort, 
Irene Forsyte. Why had she ever 
married Count Olenska? No doubt 
it had seemed a good idea at the 
time, but we are never told what his 
attractions were. Without a hint of 
these it is hard to judge between 
them. He never wrote any letters to 
her, except one very rude one. But 
perhaps she had made him suffer, 
too. If so, he is never given the 
credit for it. All the views about 
sex fashionable in the ‘twenties are 
implicit in the situation; even un- 
derstanding Jittle May—half-angel, 
half-fiend—is a conception of the 

later period. 
In contrast to all this The House 


of Mirth, perhaps the better book of 


the two, develops a situation from 
which sentimentality, at least in its 
cruder forms, has been rigorously 
excluded. Lily Bart, 29, a beautiful 
orphan living with an aunt, is in 
permanent difficulty about paying 
her dressmaker’s bills and bridge 
debts. She has left the question 
of marriage rather late, and there 
seems no out but to 


way marry 


some very rich man whom nobody 
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else 


wants. Unfortunately, such 
husbands were not too easy to find 
New York in 1905. The 
only man Lily has rather a fancy 
for is Lawrence Selden, an intelli- 


even in 


gent, cultivated, easy-going lawyer, 
who 
Newland 


Innoce nce. 


bears resemblance to 
Archer in The Age of 

Unfortunately, he does 
not possess Newland Archer's money. 
In fact, he cannot really afford to 
marry in set. 

Lily’s mixture of bad luck, lack 
of will-power, and inability to look 
ahead or modify her expensive 
existence,brings her to total disaster. 
The narrative is presented, con- 
sciously, as Greek tragedy. We 
know that there is no way out. If 


some 


his own 


the book had been written twenty 
years later there can be no doubt 
that she would have given herself 
to Selden; or at least the question 
would have arisen for serious con- 
As it is 
ways more convincingly 


sideration. and in some 
they pos- 
sess merely this vague attraction 
for one another, which is the basic 
reason for Lily’s matrimonial plans 
going wrong, but never obtrudes in 
any physical sense. 

Edith Wharton has all the 
strength and weakness of the ac- 
complished American writer. The 
smoothness and dramatic insistence 
of her stories carry the 
effortlessly from 
but afterwards a 


reader 
page to page, 

slight feeling 
remains that the events are a little 
too contrived to be entirely satis- 
factory. The emotions have been 
on the whole simplified to those of a 
film. An excellent film, but. still 
a film. As Mr. Francis Wyndham 
points out, The Age of Innocence is 
really an historical novel, and in an 
historical novel a certain stylization 
is hard to avoid. We can _ look 
forward to The Custom of the Country, 
which will appear in this series in 
taking the picture 
American Society a 


due course, 
of changing 
generation further on. 


ANTHONY POWELL 
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“The Duchess was 
Kind and Cordial” 


In My Solitary Life. Augustus Hare. 
Edited by Malcolm Barnes. Allen & 
Unwin, 25'- 

In The Years With Mother, a 
masterly piece of editing, Mr. Maleolm 
Barnes recently gave us the cream 
of the first half of Augustus Hare’s 
enormous biography, The Story of 
My Life. This instalment ended with 
the death in 1870 of Hare’s adoptive 
mother, a neurotic whom he held in 
morbid adoration. With equal skill 
Mr. Barnes now gives us his abridg- 
ment of the second half of a book 
rich in pleasure for those interested in 
the Victorian social pattern. In My 
Solitary Life takes us to Hare’s death 
in 1903, when his reminiscences had 
covered the whole of the Queen's 
reign. He was thirty-six when this 
volume opens, a born old maid con- 
vineced that he would die young; 
related to half the peerage and fas- 
cinated by everything to do with it; 
and already becoming known for 
his foreign guide-books and his 
biographical sketches, 

Alone in the world, and very 
conscious of it, he divided his time 
between quiet spells at his house in 
Sussex (where he kept a cottage in 
which a succession of tired old ladies 
was put out to grass), frequent tours 
abroad and ecstatic visits to great 
country houses, whose owners and 
their families still possessed the means 
and inclination to be as eccentric as 
anything in fiction, Peacock would 
have relished the gesture of Lord 
Huntingtower, who put a black band 
round the left leg of every animal on 
his estate when his wife came back 
after a separation, and Firbank might 
have created Lady Colin Campbell, 
who wore a live snake as a necklace 
in the evening to keep her neck cool. 

Perhaps Wilde knew about Lady 
Harriet Wentworth taking all her 
meals in the conservatory because, 
she declared, she so hated the 
thralldom of civilization. Hare’s avid 
notebook was always open to this sort 
of entry, and to such sayings as that 
of the Queen of the Belgians: ‘ How 
dreadful to find one was being 
murdered by one’s husband: one 
could not even cry out.” His gifts as 
a raconteur made him a popular 
guest, and wherever he went he 
added to his collection of ghost stories 
at first hand. 

The Hamonds of Westacre, into 
whose courtyard a horse and rider 
used to clatter as harbingers of doom, 
appeared fairly normal ir his circle, 
and there were few houses on his list 
where someone had not been walled 
up with distressing consequences. He 
himself had a strong belief in’ pre- 

monition. Although his) macabre 

tales are usually solemnly attested, 





and some of them are very good, in 
such quantity they cease to surprise. 

Hare’s snobbery, which caused 
him to glow even during the Marquess 
of Bute’s interminable harangues on 
liturgical differences, was fanned by 
his warm reception at court in Ger- 
many and Sweden, and by his 
appointment for nine months as tutor 
to the Swedish Prince Royal in Italy. 
But it was only the middle classes at 
which he jibbed, for he was genuinely 
devoted to his servants, and they to 
him. And he could be modest about 
his work, behaving admirably in the 
face of savage reviews and the un- 
melting disapproval of his immediate 
family. 

At the same time it must be 
admitted that he is here neither so 
attractive a character as in the 
earlier volume, nor quite so acute an 
observer; friendship with social and 
literary lions has made him a little 
blasé, and towards the end of the 
journal it is clear that he is tiring 
of an endless round of parties, Con- 
versation, he believed, was dying, 
and one wonders what he would have 
thought about TV. The feeling that 
the civilized world was falling to 
pieces comes out strongly, especially 
in his disgust at the modernization of 
Rome. 

If this book is less dramatic, more 
openly gossipy, than the first it is still 
immensely entertaining, and the two 
together form an mvaluable slice of 


social history. Many of Hare's 
melancholy but charming drawings 
are again included. Mr. Barnes’ 


unobtrusive notes tactfully bolster 
our ignorance, and we must be 
doubly grateful to him for his mereiful 
weeding-out of much pious verbiage. 







For in all its aspects Death was a 
great comfort to Hare. 
Eric Keown 


Salisbury. A. L. Kennedy. John 
Murray, 25/- 

Mr. Kennedy’s single volume 
gives an excellent picture of Salisbury 
the man, though there is no room for 
a detailed history of his foreign 
policy. What an excellent man he 
was! His piety and morality might be 
paralleled among other Victorian 
statesmen, but his reluctance to 
govern made him a real philosopher- 
King. In 1885 he had his first chance 
to rule the country; but no party had 
a clear majority in the Commons, so 
he begged Gladstone to form an 
administration; in 1886 he offered to 
serve under Hartington. 

In private life he was equally 
unassuming; he refused to penalize 
the moral failings of his tenants at 
Hatfield, holding that while they paid 
their rent their sins were no business 
of their landlord. He saw how the 
world was going, and regretted it; in 
1860 he wrote that soon “the rich 
will pay all the taxes and the poor 
will make all the laws.” Mr. Kennedy 
has written an excellent sketch of a 
magnanimous man. A. to BD. 


They Serve the Queen. 
Churchill. Hutchinson, 12.6 
To the average man in the street, 
no doubt, the officers of the Royal 
Houschold are persons ino gorgeous 
and in some cases quaint and archaic 
uniforms who make public appear 
ances at Coronations, royal weddings 
and other important State occasions, 
and are then laid aside in’ some 
special limbo of their own until they 
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are wanted again. Mr. Randolph 
Churchill’s pleasantly presented and 
well-informed brochure should go far 
to dispel the misconception. 

He shows Court dignitaries in 
general, and the present holders of 
such positions in particular, as capable 
and conscientious public servants 
doing a full-time job with an effi- 
ciency which would do credit to a 
highly-placed business executive. 
Among the numerous items of in- 
formation which enliven Mr. Chur- 
chills pages may be mentioned the 
fact that the modest emoluments of 
the magnificently styled and resplend- 
ently arrayed members of the College 
of Heralds are derived not from the 
ordinary taxpayer but from fees paid 
by people who, in these democratic 
days, still wish to establish their right 
to armorial bearings. ar. 


Picture. Lillian Ross. Gollancz, 16/- 

Picture is about the film The Red 
Badge of Courage, made by John 
Huston and Gottfried Reinhardt 
against the better commercial know- 
ledge of Louis B. Mayer. A dis- 
astrous failure at two test previews, 
the picture was then radically altered 
by studio heads and cutters in a 
desperate (but not successful) effort 
to make it publicly acceptable; 
Huston has never seen the final 
product, which has been highly 
praised by film crities. 

Miss Ross tells the whole sad 
story in the highly personal style 
characteristic of the New Yerker 
profiles. She shows us the studio 
heads from big boss Nick Schenck 
downwards through the film’s sup- 
porters and enemies. She shows the 
other side, Huston dramatizing him- 
self at every turn, Reinhardt torn 
between desire to make an artistic 
success and fear of a commercial flop. 
Picture is a brilliant piece of candid 
camera journalism, but Miss Ross’s 
deadpan method hardly ever suggests 
the qualities in producers or product 
that made The Red Badge of Courage 
a serious work of art. Fi @ 


Crockford's. A. L. Humphreys. 
Hutchinson, 15 

Between 1828 and 1845, the most 
wealthy and distinguished gentlemen 
of the country frequented Crockford’s 
in St. James’s Street, where they 
gambled away their wealth to the 
former fishmonger who was the 
founder of the club, and submerged 
their distinction beneath the flashy 
vulgarity which, at this distance, 
seems at that period to have infected 
even men whom one knows to have 
been honest, talented or brave. 

If it is hard nowadays to find 
much to admire in such a society, 
where a gentleman might jog along 
on thirty thousand a year but was 
just as likely to lose it all at hazard 


or on horses, at least there was 
colour and gaiety in their lives. 
Mr. Humphreys has gone at his task 


with scissors, paste and a list of 


fifty-five authorities, producing a 
notably cursory and _ repetitive 
volume; even so, something of the 
dashing spirit of the times may be 
distilled from his scrap-book. A 
frontispiece shows William Crockford 
looking oddly like Mr. James Mason. 
B.A. ¥. 





| AT THE PLAY 


King Richard III (Memoria 
THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 
The Herald Angela (EmMBAssy) 





T7JHEN Mr. Marius Goring was 
disclosed, the winter of his dis- 
content fading in a bright agenda 

of villainy and his sword carried 
informally across his shoulder like the 
spade of a home-coming hedger-and- 
ditcher, he scarcely appeared the 
ecacodemon which Queen Margaret 
was later, among other things, to call 
him. Experts in Black Mass observa- 
tion would find very little significant 
in his kindly eyes, his rather snub 
nose, and his habit, while no actual 
butchery is afoot, of relapsing into the 
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Buckingham—Mr. Harry ANDREWS 
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this is an uninteresting Gloucester. 
For the whole of the first act I 
thought it might well prove a good 
one. Always a clever and subtle 
actor, Mr. GorinG was holding him- 
self in check, I felt, was breaking us 
in gradually for the eager diabolism 
that was to come. The fact that it 
never came with anything like over- 
whelming force is no criticism of his 
quality, but simply of an inaccurate 
piece of casting. He could play a 
quiet schizophrenic villain to per- 


fection, but the makings of one of 


such howitzer calibre are not in him. 
He gives us a highly intelligent 
Gloucester, who speaks the poetry 
beautifully, only the surging joy in 
evil is missing. 

Not so with Buckingham. Ina 
play where the corners of nearly 


every mouth turn down, those of 


Mr. Harry ANDREWS twist with still 
more sinister determination. He not 
only looks evil, but he radiates it in 
waves which seem to permeate the 
stage. His smile freezes, and though 
his mocking infamies ring through 
the theatre, he has only to stand and 
look at us to convey that in this 
Buckingham darkness unrelieved is 
all. Mr. ANDREWS’ performances at 
Stratford have often suggested a 





[King Richard 111 


Richard—Mr. Marius Gorina 


stance of a slightly acid old aunt, the 
sort that can unexpectedly come up 
trumps in her will. Throughout the 
play his resemblance to the Red 
Queen continues to prick, and * Off 
with his head!’ completes — the 
illusion. 

That is not to say, however, that 


4406 


superior talent, but never more 
strongly than in the magnificent 
irony with which he persuades the 
Lord Mayor of Gloucester’s limpid 
piety. 

For its misfire at the centre 
Mr. GLEN Byam SuHaw’s production 
makes up a great deal by its clarity, 
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its vigour of movement and_ its 
sound level of acting. I could make a 
long list of those who, without being 
startling, bring something positive to 
the play; it would be headed by Mr. 
MiIcHAEL WarRkE’s Clarence, Miss 
JOAN SANDERSON’s blackly  male- 
dictory Margaret, Mr. Tony Brirron’s 
Hastings, Miss YVONNE MITCHELL'S 
delicate Lady Anne, and certainly 
by Mr. Bast Hosxins’ Richmond. 
Mor.ey’s settings and dresses have 
the virtue of restraint and the 
advantage of common sense. No dis- 
courtesy is intended to Mr. LEesLie 
BRIDGWATER when I say that the 
ghost seene is lifted several ecto- 
plasmic notches by music borrowing 
freely from the sounds which issue 
from the radio when the shadow of 
the Iron Curtain falls across a pro- 
gramme. And it was pegged there 
by my favourite bird, the Stratford 
owl, hooting encouragement to the 
procession like a disembodied tugboat. 


One clove of garlic contains more 
of Italy than the whole of The Herald 
Angels, by Mr. J. M. Stuart, which is 
so mild that it can hardly be said to 
come to life at all. A village is torn 
by its Mayor's conviction that he is 
on the way to being a saint, but this 
tear is never on the Latin seale. A 
graph of the dialogue would look more 
like Lincolnshire than like the Apen- 
nines. The peasants do not even 
finish their wine, of which, in a pro- 
duction which actually falls back on 
scratching as a comic artifice, they 
stand in heavy need. 


Recommended 

Sherriff’s The White Carnation 
(Globe) makes rather humdrum use of 
a good idea, but is theatrically neat 
and Ralph Richardson shines. Those 
who have missed Waters of the Moon 
(Haymarket) are left just over three 
weeks in which to remedy this error. 

Eric Keown 





| AT THE PICTURES 


Les Belles de Nuit—The Cruel Sea 

NLY the literal-minded, I think, 
will fail to delight in Les Belles 

de Nuit (Director: René CLatr) 
we'll forget the English title, which 
M. Crarr has not surprisingly said he 
disapproves of. The literal-minded, 
of whom there are, I agree, far too 
many (and most films are very careful 
indeed not to upset them), will be 
irritated by its fantasy; even though 
it is made clear that most of the piece 
consists of dreams, they will resent 
having to pay attention to so much 
they regard as “far-fetched.” The 
fact that it’s nonsense will be enough 
to put them off; that it’s brilliantly 
amusing nonsense will seem to them 
irrelevant. But for the rest of us the 
whole thing is funny and charming, 








superlative entertainment in an in- 
dividual style. 

Never before had I realized so 
strongly that basic valuable quality 
about a Clair film—that. one positively 
dares not look away from the screen 
or withdraw one’s attention from it 





is excellent as that favourite Clair 
hero, the innocent to whom things 
happen, the girls beautifully perform 
their decorative function, the piece 
teems with entertaining “ bits”’ by the 
usual Clair people (Raymond Corby 
has quite a big part) and others. | 





for a moment. Every second is some- 
how loaded, in sound, vision or idea: 
even if there is no more than a flash 
of scene-setting before a main char- 
acter appears, in that flash a fat man 
will walk past with an umbrella or 
something else will happen that has 
been made in itself amusing. 

This continual, never - failing 
stimulus is a priceless asset in any 
kind of entertainment, but in a film, 
and particularly in a Clair film, the 
point or spark or whatever it may be 
called is likely to be visual. There 
are several examples here of the sort 
of thing one first noticed in Sous les 
Toits, where a passionate argument 
proceeds unheard behind a window 
or a glass door, and silent-film effects 
are similarly made on every scale 
down to the “flash’’ typified by the 
one I have mentioned. 

But this is a story about a young 
musician, and sound—not merely 
music, but sound of all possible kinds 
—is used with equal felicity at every 
turn. The road-drill, the roar of 
engines, the whine of the vacuum- 
cleaner, the motor-horn-—-the point 
of the story is that he escapes from 
them whenever he can into a series of 
dreams of the past. In each of them 
is a “‘belle” with whore he has a 
number of odd adventures; finally he 
is reconciled to the twentieth century 
and a girl who goes with it. 

The substance of the picture is a 
fascinating and most ingenious mosaic 
of dream and actuality and it is 
impossible to record a fraction of all 
the delights in it. GéRARD PHILIPE 
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(The Cruel Sea 


Ericson of the Compass Rose, adrift-—Jack Hawkins 


haven't enjoyed anything so much 
for a long time, 


To be eandid, The Cruel Sea 
(Director: CHARLES FREND), though 
it’s very well and impressively done 
on an unusually big seale, is in all 
essentials the typical naval-war story 
that we have been used to since 1940 
or so. Again the narrative consists of 
a number of really self-contained 
incidents strung together; there is no 
important reason why they shoukl be 
in that particular order. They don’t 
develop in sequence, they are simply 
accepted as a story because that is the 
way such incidents followed each 
other in fact, Similarly the dialogue 
is the ordinary speech that would be 
natural in such circumstances; when 
there is a laugh, it is at some quite 
feeble remark that amuses for the 
same reason as in life, merely because 
it relieves tension. In a sense, then, 
the picture is a sort of heightened, 
large-scale documentary, with repre- 
sentative, unexplored — characters. 
They are all well played, what there 
is of them, from the captain (Jack 
HAWKINS) downwards: and as a 
technical job the picture is most 
striking. But it gives one no idea why 
innumerable thousands of readers 
should have chosen NicHoLas Mon- 
SARRAT’S novel rather than any other 
sea story. 

* * * + * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Most stimulating oddity of the 

week in’ London is) GIAnN-CarLo 


Menortri'’s The Medium, full of 
magnificent singing and acting and 
(for all that it is a straight version of 
the opera) of purely cinematic virtues 
as well. Le Plaisir (18/2/53) and Les 
Péchés Capitaux (24/12/52) 
continue, At the National Film 
Theatre is another old and funny 
Buster Keaton, The Navigator. 

Top release, though it’s in a key 
I begin to weary of: The Titfield 
Thunderbolt (18/3/53). April in Paris 
(11/3/53) is quite a bright Technicolor 
musical, RicHarD MALLETT 


Sept 





| ‘ON THE AIR 





The Flapper Vote Again 


|" we are not hopelessly apathetic 

in political matters, then the 
33.B.C. has achieved a minor marvel 
with its “In the News” television 
tight-rope act. There are no two ways 
about it. This programme has been 
running steadily now for years, week 
by week almost, and the major 
political parties still have nothing to 
grouse about. 

The Right, quite clearly, feels 
that its interests are well guarded by 
such nimble debaters as Messrs. 
Boothby, Brown and MeAdden, and 
the Left, quite obviously, feels that 
Messrs, Callaghan, Greenwood, Me- 
Neil and company are a match at 
all times for the opposition. The 
Liberals, may feel that they 
hold their own when Messrs. Byers 
and Dingle Foot are members of the 
panel, or when Alan Taylor (tem- 
porarily in exile) and Bob Boothby 
are straying from the official party line. 

All things considered, it is a most 
creditable feat to balance Right and 
Left so fairly, and all concerned with 
the programme, and particularly Mr. 
Lustgarten, the “arranger,” deserve 
praise. 


too, 

















Most of the speakers who frequent 


this programme are clever 


and 


resourceful wranglers—and = good 
entertainers. They know that most 
people prefer their politics heated and 
polemical rather than dispassionate 
and dialectical, so in spite of their 
common ground they appear pug- 
nacious, vituperative, even rude. 
And although at times we are re- 
minded of the school debating society 
(“ Bosh!” “ Fiddlesticks!”” “I say, 
you chaps, come off it!’’) it is all 
pretty good fun. The. amiable 
Boothby roars as gently as any 
nightingale and the captious Foot 
(Michael) barks like a terrier worry- 
ing its own reflection in a pond. 

I used to think that the pro- 
gramme erred in confining the antics 
of the team to two topics a week. 
Very often the subject under dis- 
cussion is exhausted after the first 
round of comment, and very often 
the subsequent ten or fifteen minutes 
are taken up by speakers trying to 
find new ways of saying what they 
said at the beginning, or trying to 
work up old grievances that have 
nothing whatever to do with the topic. 
But all this must be known to the 
“arranger’’ and to the chairmen, and 
I assume therefore that they do not 
consider this repetition undesirable. 
They are probably quite right: most 
of us are unpolitical blockheads. 
We need telling half a dozen times. 

The weakness of “In the News” 


is one common to all serial pro- 
grammes on_ television—the fact 
that it creates stars of unwarranted 


magnitude. To the viewing public 
there is only one cook, one Zoo-man, 
one professor of knitting, one gar- 
dener, one handyman, there are only 
one or two scientists and only a dozen 
or 80 politicians, 

Does that matter? I think it does. 
There is danger that political reputa- 
tions will be made before the cameras 
instead of in the House of Commons. 
A government elected by a free vote 
among televiewers would, I feel sure, 
consist almost entirely of the stars of 
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TURKEY IN DANGER 








‘In the News”; and although govern- 
ments are not yet elected by such 
means, we cannot ignore the impli- 


cations of such screen-struck hero- 
worship. 
One appearance in this _ pro- 


gramme must be worth 


in publicity 
value— at 


dozen feature 
articles in the Sunday newspapers, at 
least a dozen “appearances”? on 
sound radio or a thousand speeches 
from public platforms, and ambitious 
politicians are fully aware of this. 
At the last election Mr. Eden just 
pipped Sir Hartley Shawcross and 
Mr. Christopher Mayhew for the TV 
(with Lord Samuel a_ poor 
fourth). Who will be the official party 
matinée idols next time when the 
struggle before the cameras will be 
longer and more hotly contested ? 
A year or two from now we should at 
last learn what the “flapper vote” 
really means. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOoOoD 
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By Appointment to the late 


How long does it take 





to mow your lawn?.......... 





Whether you use a push or a power mower, whether y 

do the job yourself or employ a gardener (if you can ‘get 
one!), the quicker the job is done, the more time y« 
have to enjoy your garden and—the less it costs you 


That is the Atco philosophy of lawn mowing. By lightenin; 
the 17-inch and 20-inch models of all superfluous weight 
which makes them as manoeuvrable and easy to handle 
as the smallest of mowers, Atco offer faster, more efficient 
mowing at less cost. 

The new Atco 17-inch and 20-inch models both cost le 
than any other make of the same size, and the very slight 
difference in price of the |7-inch Atco over the |4-inch 
is a small consideration when you realise that it cuts a 
wider swath with fewer runs up the lawn and fewer grass 
box emptyings. 

If you have a garden you really ought to invest in an At 
Atco motor mowers have always been the best and they 
are the only machines on the market which can be kept in 
perfect running condition year in and year out by the 
manufacturers’ own Service Branches strategically situated 
throughout the British Isles in order to maintain the value 
of your purchase. 

The new Atcos are in the shops now—please go and have 
a look at one. ns, 


Cutting a te, 
wider swath than 


the 14-inch model, the 
l7-inch = Ateo, though 
just as casy to handle, 
euts your lawn much 
quicker yet costs very 
little more and leas than 
any other make of the 
same size 




























The 20-inch 
Atco stripped of 
all superfluous weight 
is unbelievably pleasant 
and light to handle. 
It euts your lawn even 
faster than the 17-ineh 
model and is by far the 
lowest price mower 
of its size on 
the market 














The 14-inch 
Atco is still avail 
able but most 
peop “le now prefer t 
7-inch model 
even for quite 
small lawn 


MOTOR MOWERS | gp cicsie " 





















































turf the 2 ich and 34-inch Atcos are 
more efficient and ce ost! 
ay shttined nor eff C .¢ d r t va y le tha 
ended payments We will any other makes of e same sizes 
give you details of this simple Their see al: pee ely low initial and ru 
raightforward method of ning costs and g nt ec omy in mowing 
= time, fuel an id lab if make their use 
practicable and econorr ! on areas 


hitherto considered suitable only for 
much srr achines 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


8 * FOR BOOK sS+ 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


Foyles Record Dept. for 
HMV, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Decca Long-Playing 
and all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines; and we 
havea first-class Postal 
Library. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
‘Tottenham Court Road Station 
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| “e Send for fice Lint ond 
Wrapper for easy posting 
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BURMA CHEROOTS 


Length 4 
Trial box of 25 
36/6 - 









direct trom 


the native makers 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
24 Royal Exchange LONDON, E.C.3 


May we quote you for your Coronation Year 
Wine and Cigar requirements? 





Imported 
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Heres News / 
KIRBIGRIPS 
nil CUSHION 71P$,/ 








ei ’ 

P.T.) 
Slick and easy, their velvet-smooth 
tips are kind to fingers, scalp and hair 


THEY'RE IN THE STORES NOW! 
Made in England by 
KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD. 
Birmingham, London, Redditch and Parts 


ine 


Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 





oh 


the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 


and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 





2085 


Plloncatachellum’s 


GENUINE MADRAS 


CURRY POWDER 


Peacock Brand 
FROM All GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 


They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 


to dishes of every kind. bP 
MUERALS at 


Jjpectil / VINEGARS 


| DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 








87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, 5 


a 
LEE SDS: 
4 Dy 


QUALITY SALT 
QUALITY TIN 





| BIRMINGHAM FACTORY CENTRE 
| memes NORTON, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Phone: Kings Norton 2576 and 2580 








HILL THOMSON & CO.LTO. 


EDINBURGH Est. t793 





By appointment 


Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the late King George Vi 


Sie 
| 


|PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., 


Jolly Good Salt 


SANDBACH, CHESHIRE 
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if the 


child seems 


topsy-turvy — 





BRITISH MADE Al ST. ANDREW MILLS LTD., LONDON, E.17 Gac 


aster Spring CleantOY oc. cn vomntsnnnrone 


and a much more thorough job For instamoe:». 


Tus year, give your home an extra thorough spring 
clean, but do it the easy way. With the latest Hoover 
Cleaner and its marvellous range of easy-to-use 
{ cleaning tools, you can have 
the whole house spotlessly 
clean from top to bottom 
without effort and in far less 
time. 


Carpets last longer 

Remember the “Hoover” 
is quite different from ordin- 
ary vacuum cleaners. By 
gently beating on a cushion 
of air, it removes damaging, 
Keeps chairs and settees trodden-in grit, and so 
really clean and colourful makes carpets last longer. 


—just like new. 
H.P. TERMS 

READILY AVAILABLE 
Ask your Hoover Dealer 
to show you the superb 
range of latest models. 
There's one exactly right 
for your home and your 
pocket. 






















That nice hand-knitted cardigan (you can just see the sleeves) 
is all nylon (hard to wear out and it won't shrink). 

Vest and knickers are nylon/wool — hard-wearing and warm. 
Socks? Nylon reinforced at toe and heel and above the heel. 
Even her hair ribbon is a Maenylon tartan. 

Where will nylon turn up next? 


Ask and vou will discover. Whatever you wear will serve you 








well if you... 





keep your 


balance with Nylon 
You’li be so much 
happier with a 
No need to climb up Hoover 
steps to reach pelmets 
and picture rails. 





















If you already have an Vo B 

Electric Cleaner .... 9 , i oe : -) 

onl ty tne cote ts fen Go, ie HOOV b k f ( Nylon) British Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypoul, Mon. 
replace it NOW with the latest Ph a a Ss / 

Hoover model —in time for ~ eeco. vases meee CLEANER =” 

spring cleaning — and see the 2 +a 

ee x » BEATS ad it Sweapf...a t Cleans 
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Ridgways Ltd... Tea Merchants B 


King George VI and the late Queen ; 
Appointment to the late 


Victoria. (1886-1901) 

















Economise and— 











drink BETTER TEA! : 





If you can distinguish ~__ ) \ 


between “strength” and 
“flavour”, you will find good 
blends of tea cost less to 
drink than “‘cheap” varieties! 





Make this delightful experiment 


For delicate yet pronounced flavour try Ridgways finest tea—“*H.M.B.” (Her 
Majesty’s Blend), which yields a noble flavour and aroma. So a quarter at 
| 1/§d. goes further than many a ‘cheaper’ tea, as well as being much more 
enjoyable. For a quick-brewing tea of richer colour and bolder flavour, ask for 
| Ridgways “Delicious” Small Leaf at 1/2d. the 


2a 


quarter. They yield their 
delightful qualities to the full when brewed at normal strength 
} 


ai normal $i 


». For all the enjoy- 
} ment you are about to experience, you may tind Ridgways less costly than the 
fea you use at present. 


Relgways 


BLENDERS OF UNUSUALLY CHOICE 
TEAS 


— 





RIDGWAYS LTD.OF TH CITY O} INDON, 29 314 OLDSTREET 





CVS~13 





Rites on 





and the baby 


5 
—sandals 





Art Dessert 


| 
| 
| CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
| .. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 
| 
| 


Nearest shop? 


write CLARKS, Dept. J5, Street, Somerset —and ask for an illustrated leaflet 
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A CASHMERE 


y. 2 ee 


OF PEEBLES 


Fee 
BY 
ni 4 THE BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR COMPANY LIMITED, INNERLEITHEN, SCOTLAND 






Ballantyne f Peebles Cc. 2 West 45th Street, New ork 


7 


XVIII 


Everyone agrees 
for cuisine and service there’s no place like the 


VICTORIA HOTEL 


Torquay 


Welcome to the Victoria — one of the most modern, most luxurious hotels in 
England. 100 bedrooms, all with central heating, electric fire, telephone. Many 
with private bathroom. The Victoria faces sea and south, with lovely views 


over Torbay. Convenient to all shops and entertainments. Delightful res- 
taurant. Sun Lounge. Cocktail Bar. Free Golf. 


AA. and R.A.C. recommended NO SURCHARGES 


lor illustrated Brochure write or’ phone General Manager 
P. L. OSBORNE, M.H.C.1. Torquay 750! 


“Your comfort comes first at the Victoria Hotel, Torquay” 


There is wisdom in pause, 
there is action in delay, 
there is philosophy in 
retreat— providing your 
favourite briar is rightly 
packed with Balkan 
Sobranie Smoking Mix- 
ture. A touch of rarest 
Yenidje gives to choicest 
Virginian that difference 
which is the secret of the 
master-blenders of one 


gifted family. 


Balkan 
| Sobranie 
/ Smoking 
 Mioture 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Fas 


Ask your tailor to show you John G. Hardy worsteds — the best in a man’s world 
OR COME AND SEE THESE MAGNIFICENT CLOTHS FITTINGLY DISPLAYED IN OUR SHOWROOMS AT 


4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET REGENT STREET LONDON WI 
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\3 UPHOLSTERY 





For luxurious comfort there’s nothin; 


g like leather 








TUBULAR 
NESTING FURNITURE 






Aboon for Halls, Schools, 
Canteens, Churches, Rest 
Rooms and the home 

the Tubular Nesting 
Chair. See how they 
nest one into another for 
ideal, compact storage. 
Unequalled for comfort 
and smartness: easy to 
lift and carry, yet both strong and sturdy, 
these chairs offer a lifetime’s useful service. 


REDRO LTD - GROVEHILL - BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 








JAMAICA, 
DREAM ISLE 


The world's most beautiful island’, 
said Columbus of Jamaica in 1494, and 
its irresistible appeal has grown more 
enchanting with the years. A great 
contemporary returning only recently 
from his Jamaica holiday spoke of 
‘this wonderful and famous island’ 
For a lovely, happy, healthful inter- 
tude in days of stress and strain a 
holiday in Jamaica is unsurpassable 


JAMAICA BROCHURE FREE 
West India Committee, 40 Norfolk Street 
London, W.C.2 








e Next years venue 9 ~ 
\ Semel 


Camued Unanimously - 









. ~ 
FRLE Harrogate is Britain's 


established Conference 

Centre. An _ informative 

booklet, giving details of 

the facilites available, will! 

be gladly sent on request to 
A. P. BAXTER, 

40 Information Bureau. 


7 
a 
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CONFER IN COMFORT — 

The new Hotel Majest Coronation Hall 
seat $70 cle te lirect access from 
the Hote md every modern Conference 


"MAJESTIC 


HARROGATE 








RHEUMATISM 


EASE 


and DISPEL the PAIN 


WITH 


ELLIMAN’S 
EMBROCATION 


Price 1/10 and 2/10 per bottle everywhere 
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| ae EVERY CONSCIENTIOUS HOUSEWIFE, Cecilia Flute 
needs a tough, resilient envelope* for negotiating with 
the tradesmen. 

Ladies as yet unmarried may think it a simple enough 
matter to stick a note 
in the milk-bottle say- 
ing, “One pint extra 
till Monday, Willie’s Ke 
half-term,” or, ‘‘Put in 

wood-shed, blue tits 

very active.” This is not so, as they will 


find once they have tried sending these messages on old electioneering leaflets, first demands 








for the Rates, or other materials which, lacking the required spring-back to lodge firmly 
in the bottle neck, take endless precious minutes to fish out again with a pickle-fork. 


Cecilia Flute has all such situations in hand. Flimsy directions to baby-sitters may blow, 








unread, from the mantelpiece into the fire in other people’s houses, and result in the baked 








custard staying in the oven and undergoing a terrible transformation, but not in Mrs. 





Flute’s. Nor has she more than once 


made the mistake of using inferior ( . Rd 4 
. > 
quality paper for a note which, ' ee —_ 
-. 
. *, 
pinned to the door and saying, "_ 


* Sweep, come right in and start,” became carried by a light breeze 






into the next garden but one, and there gave rise to a most 
unfortunate misunderstanding. 
Mrs. Flute knows that in correspondence of this kind 


stationery must be beyond reproach. ‘That is why, like 





every conscientious housewife, she needs a tough, resilient 
envelope for negotiating with the tradesmen. 


* One of the RIVER SERIES for preference. A strong, square-cut Amazon 
Manilla should be an absolute cinch for Cecilia, our fictitious housewife. 





\ 
—— / rhere are several features that distinguish River Series from 
oP ot P . “4 7 
ga ordinary enve lope s their smart mode rm Square Cut 
\ ‘ , appearance all have generous gumming of flaps and 


wide ove rlap of seams to | rovide security—and all are 
We shall be delighted to send to professional and business hous 
our newest sample binder of Kiver Series envelopes it will pre 
most helpful in deciding the beat for every separate envelope 
requirement 


made from British high-quality papers. Your local Stationer 


or Printer will readily arrange supplies. 





NAME 
FIRM 
River Series envelopes |: ~~ 
. P2 
THERE ARE OVER 260 different sizes and shapes of Manilla, Cream Laid, LW. Scene nce ee : 3 


Air Mail, Cartridge and Parchment envelopes in the ‘River Series’ range. 













PIRIE, APPLETON & CO LTD CHADWELL HEATH MILL « ESSEX 





xXx 


Naunton Wayne 
discovers the 









») > 

as ra 
I asked the barman for This gin’s rather special. 
a gin and tonic... It's smoother—mellower. 







—_ 8 OT 


What did you say this Yes, Curtis. It is smoother 
gin's called—Curtis? because it's matured in cask | 





“CLEAR " and “OLD GOLD” 
in bottles, half bottles, six nip 









or three nip flasks. 


Curtis 
a 


CASK MATURING MAKES CURTIS SMOOTHER 
Curtis is matured in cask. There it 
becomes more gracious ...more mel- 
low ...in fact “smoother’’. So ask for 
















Curtis Gin—you’ll like it better. 
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TOURIST 
FLIGHTS 





Fly away on 
4 
Ff holiday by Kum 


il’S A HOLIDAY ALL THE WAY 











KLM’s fast Convairliners bring the 
pleasures of the Continent to within 
a few hours of your door. With two 
stewardesses aboard each 300 m.p.h. 
aircraft, frequent schedules .. . and friendly 
helpful service, you will find the KLM way 
of travel something quite special — your 
whole trip will be a holiday all the way. 





} 
y 






, 
4 
Get a free copy of ‘* Highways to Holidays Abroad” {Zz Vf 


/ - 
from your Travel Agent or from KLM Royal ZX 


Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, sw i and at ao" 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bristol and Dublia . g 











ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





V, 
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MMe Me 


paca es THE BIG NAME ON 
: arate THE GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
A? |B C& BOTTLE 


















7 / 
Ly~rn\ N\ BANKERS 
| fe af’ CY NG) Topay, as 150 years ago, when for personal service 
p \aukd are Agta! Noilly Prat made ‘ French’ famous 
ro tk C ™~ throughout the world, this delightful - 
- ) YN vermouth is still made only in France, ’ In bank ing 
, 7 : ae —=- from French grapes by French master = 
‘ns i blenders ; still matured for years in the 
= wood, and bottled in the large bottle. 


Yes, this is the original dry vermouth 
that blends so well with gin, so robust 
that it makes a complete aperitif on its 
own, or with just a sliver of lemon peel 
squeezed and dropped into it. In 
Summer, ice and soda may be added. 
So remember : 





“ec pe 
say Noilly Prat” ano 
YOUR FRENCH WILL BE PERFECT 





HEAD OFHCE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


eeoereoeceese ee eee ereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Normty Prar 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: WM. CHAS ANDERSON & CO.. LIME STREET LONDON €EC.3, TTL MLE MC 1 ETNA nS tt 


| | vest For Wolters ai ¢ 
prefer the finest 


7 oa Sia = a 


555 


The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 


/ 





Crossing to 
FRANCE ? 


Whether you are 

going for business or 

to seek sunshine, 

+. British Railways’ day 
~ and night services offer 
you comfortable, regular 
and reliable travel 

by rail and sea... 
with a choice of routes 







Day Services via 


Night Services via 


@ Dover — Calais @ Dover — Dunkerque 


@ Folkestone — Calais @ Southampton — Havre 


@ Newhaven — Dieppe @ Southampton — St. Malo 


(from May) 
® Folkestone — Boulogne @ Newhaven — Dieppe 
(from May) (from July) 


Including direct services London—Paris every day in the year 
“GOLDEN ARROW ” (Ali-Puliman) “ NIGHT FERRY ” (Sleeping cars) 


Piha. 


SPECIAL CAR-CARRIER SERVICE BETWEEN DOVER 
AND BOULOGNE IF TRAVELLING WITH YOUR CAR 


DAY AND NIGHT TO 
THE CONTINENT 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply principal Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W./ 








MEET THE BABY! 









—a little fellow 


witha big / The smallest electric 
future 


| block on the market 


WEIGHT: from 32 [bs, CAPACITY: 100 or 200 Ibs. PRICE: from £ 49 


Hook or Trolley Suspension * Pendent Push-button Control * Special 
alloy steel chain * Lifting Speed : 100 lbs.—100 ft. per minute; 200 Ibs. 


— 50 ft. per minute * Power supply — 
qi tc 


Standard 3 phase. * So light youcancarry 
REGISTERED TRADE MAREK 





it under your arm* Everyone has a job for 
a Matom—what’s yours? Other KING 
blocks lift up to 10 tons. 





SPECIALISTS IN MECHANICAL HANDLING 


LES FLET FROM: Geo. W’. King Lid., 18 Works, Hitchin, Herts, & at Stevenage 


Tel: Stevenage 440 
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THE PETROLEUM 
CHEMIST 


unknown continents 


there are 


to be explored in his 

laboratory. 
Already 

petroleum has yielded 


crude 


chemicals that play an 
indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 
This is but a beginning. Ia the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being discovered 
for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 






|THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


y Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP SUPER— to Banish Pinking 
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Every day isa 


sunny day when 















Merriecolour decks 


your casements 


haftor 
MERRIECOI 


** MERRIECOLOUR ” is such a practical fabric. 





All cotton, reversible, 48” wide, guaranteed 

fadeless and fully warp shrunk. A choice of de- 

lightful designs is now in your furnishing store. 
(TAX FREE) 





F. W. GRAFTON & CO LID-sST. JAMES’S BUILDIN( 





N] 


OXFORD STREET~-MANCHESTER 1 





LIGHTER. 
FLAKIER. 







PER PACKET 


CREAM CRACKERS 


Oven-fresh in the transparent-top packets. See what you buy! 





MADE BY MEREDITH & DREW LTD. LONDON 
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ENGINES 


Godiva fire-fighting pumps, that so 
quickly earned a nation-wide reputation 
for efficiency, have Coventry Climax 
power units. The complete equip 
thus engineered and built throughout 
by the same firm, backed by fifty 
years of engine building. 


ENGINES LTO 


COVENTRY 


mt is 
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\ ‘S 
FESR ES 

SPSL ef. strong flexible casing gives extra life with greater comfort * 
\\ “ : \\\ \\ Ny specially reinforced rubber resists road-friction® unique patented 


Vk 
> \y tread-pattern provides powerful skid resistance and silent running 


\\ 
WS \ 
\\ \\ \ \\ rs * non-static properties mean better radio reception rubber 


in safely 


and long life 


\\ 
SOREL 
WW NS | 


\ \\ \\ liner moulded to inside of casing reduces risk of damage from 
, \ \\ - \ a fs chance under-inflation, deflation or kerb impact. . 
AK \ 
pei ef fs 


Lae are 
DUNLOP 


VY AS < 
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\\ \ SK \ (A \ ay . ' 
##F SEE fay] fs the tyres with the Gold Seal 








te ngland by Me adbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 1 


ee y them wee 
April 8, 1953. 





